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Parts into Power 


The Role of Sub-contracting in Arms Production 


As the nation’s war production rises, it be- 
comes increasingly plain that high water level 
is far above the present tide. Each new objec- 
tive is barely set before it must be replaced 
by still greater goals. Each raising of the 
mark places new obligations upon American 
industry to meet the driving demands of 
victory. 

In this greatest of “changeover” periods the 
effect on those manufacturers who were rela- 
tively untouched by the United States arms 


program a year ago now becomes apparent. 


In order to be in a position to make parts or 
perform special operations for prime contrac- 
tors, many companies must adapt their meth- 
ods, their plants and their personnel to the 
requirements of the hour. 

Bank credit is often helpful in expediting 
this transition. Directly and through its corre- 
spondent banks throughout the nation, the 
Chase National Bank offers its cooperation 
both to prime contractors and to all other 
sound enterprises, large or small, which are 
capably undertaking indirect defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Announcing a New Prize Contest 
on Industry’s War on Waste 





WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
ENDORSES OUR CONTEST 


' “I have just been informed that 
you have decided to run a prize 
contest on the all-important sub- 
ject of industrial conservation and 
salvage. There is no more impor- 
tant problem in our country today 
than this matter of stimulating 
and speeding up the flow of waste 
materials back into war produc- 
tion channels. .. . 


“Your contest should be produc- 
tive of some very valuable reports 
on salvage programs and proce- 
dures and this Section of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation 
greatly appreciates your practical 
co-operation.” 


GEORGE T. WEYMOUTH, Chief 
Industrial Salvage Section 
War Production Board 











—to keep critical materials 


flowing into war production 


FORBES is enlisting in the war effort with a new business Con- 


servation & Salvage Contest to keep industry mobilized on the pro- 
duction front. 


To produce enough guns, tanks, airplanes, warships, shooting and 
ordnance stuff to support the armed forces, industry urgently 
demands conservation and salvage of materials: like iron and steel, 
copper and bronze, brass and lead, zinc, aluminum: and. tin, paper 
and rubber, oils and lubricants, burlap and woolens, even cotton 
rags. Everything counts; every bit of material must be’ used to the 
last ounce; all obsolete equipment that lies: idle must be scrapped 
and salvaged for re-use to prevent stoppage in all-out war production. 


YOU can aid this necessary war work by helping us focus the spet- 
light of national publicity on industry’s best plans. WRITE us 
about your company’s program. ENTER FORBES’ timely,. impor- 
tant new business-in-war contest on 


“HOW MY COMPANY CONSERVES AND 
SALVAGES MATERIALS VITAL FOR WAR” 


Your company’s workable system may serve as a pattern for others 
throughout the country. You may win a prize and national publicity 
for yourself and your company. But, best of all, you will be helping 
to speed indispensable war materials back into war production channels. 


PRIZES: A first prize of $100 WAR 
BOND will be given to the writer whose 
report, in the opinion of the judges, is 
most significant, most interesting and 
of greatest value as a guide to others. 
In addition, the company whose plan is 
described will receive a citation. 


SECOND PRIZE: $50 WAR BOND to 
the writer of the second-best report 
and citation to the company. 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 WAR BOND to the 
writer of the third-best report and cita- 
tion to the company. 


Regular space rates for other papers 
published in FORBES. 


WHO MAY ENTER: Open to everybody. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT: Tell about 
your company’s program now in opera- 
tion to prevent spoilage, conserve tools 
and materials, avoid waste at the source; 
write about your re-use of waste mate- 
rials; describe your salvage of waste, of 
unused products, of obsolete equipment. 


Describe your company’s active cam- 
paign, the push behind its plan for war 
on waste that will prevent lag in war 
production. 


REMEMBER: Be specific. The size of 
your company does not make its plan 
less efficient or less important. 


NAME: Your name and the name of the 
company whose conservation and sal- 
vage program you write about must be 
given. 


LENGTH: Not over 1,500 words: 
TIME LIMIT: July 31, 1942. 


JUDGES: Lessing J. Rosenwald, Chief 
of the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, War Production Board, has already 
agreed to act as one of the board of 
judges. Other announcements later. 


ACT NOW. DON’T DELAY. SHOW THE 
JAP WE CAN HANDLE OUR SCRAP by 
sending your manuscript NOW. 


Address Material to Contest Editor 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue - 


New York 
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COLONIAL STORES HAUL TWICE AS BIG LOADS... 


ee 





RUBBER AND STEEL 
CONSERVED! 
A Truck-and-Trailer combi- 
nation, with the same load 
capacity as two trucks, uses 
16% less weight of tires 
than the two trucks. 

The same Truck-and- 
Trailer com bination re- 
quires 24% less steel and 
other essential metals than 


the two trucks ... A big 


step toward victory! 


TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA * 
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WHEN YOU CAN deliver twice as big loads with much smaller trucks, 
you're bound to cut costs. But Colonial Stores’ experience with Truck- 
Trailers turned out to be more than just a better method of hauling. 


Their Experience Is Another Example of How Truck-Trailers 
Are Aiding America At War! 


Here, briefly, are the facts: Colonial Stores, Inc., with 533 chain 
stores and super-markets, is an important factor in food distribution 
in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Once they depended on trucks with a 344-ton rating that would 
carry a 10,000 pound payload. In 1936, they began using Fruehauf 
Trailers, pulled by small, economical trucks. Now they depend ex- 
clusively on Truck-Trailers . . . a fleet of more than one hundred ... 
and easily haul payloads of 18,000 to 21,000 pounds with 2-ton rated 
trucks. They have taken advantage of the fact that, like a horse, any 
truck can pull far more than it is designed to carry. 


Here’s How Colonial’s Truck-Trailers Are Helping 
America Win the War: 


@ Smaller trucks are used, replacing heavy-duty trucks. And 
heavy-duty trucks are indispensable for many military operations. 
Remember, too, that Colonial’s smaller trucks haul bigger loads. 


2] Fewer trucks are used. In their produce department, Colonial 
Stores use the “shuttle system.” One truck handles two or more Trail- 
ers ... while it is pulling one Trailer, the others are being loaded and 
unloaded. The’ motor units work almost constantly ... thus, more 
tonnage is moved with fewer trucks. 


©) Gasoline conserved. Obviously, the use of smaller 
trucks and fewer of them, means less consumption of Amer- 
ica’s precious supply of gasoline. 


A more efficient, economical job of food distribution! A 
substantial contribution to victory for America! You can 
credit both of these to Colonial’s adoption of Truck-Trailer 
hauling! 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
* * aa! 


The transportation engineers in 
Fruehauf branches throughout 
the country aren't stressing 
Trailer sales these days. Their 
major job is to help make all 
available motor transport equip- 
ment go as far as possible. 
They're experienced, practical, 
conscientious men, and they'll 
gladly consult with you, without 
cost, on any hauling problems 
created by the war crisis. Write 
to us about it. 
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N another page in this issue you 

will find an announcement of 
ForBES’ new contest—war bond prizes 
for the best papers on “How My 
ComPANY CONSERVES AND SALVAGES 
Materiacs VitaL For War.” With 
all-out production demanded by the 
war, no problem is of greater impor- 
tance today. Sources of supply have 
been dried up by Jap treachery, ships 
are needed to transport fighting troops 
and supplies. The men and women on 
the home front can do their bit by in- 
suring that every bit of usable mate- 
tial be salvaged for the job in hand. 
The Industrial Salvage Section of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation is 
co-operating in every possible way to 
make this contest a success. Big and 
little companies are on equal basis. If 
you know of a salvage or conservation 
plan which might contain pointers for 
others, sit down and write it up for this 
contest. You might win a prize, but, 
more importantly, you might be con- 
tributing invaluable aid to the progress 
of our war effort. Don’t delay! Do it 
now! 


x * * 


We just received an outline from Cy 
Norton for another study on sales. 
Norton, whose selling articles already 
are well known to ForBEs readers, has 
just completed a survey to determine 
“Waar Are SoME OF THE BIGGEST 
SaLes PRoBLeMs Topay?” and “WHAT 
Are SoME oF THE ANswers?” Norton 
polled 75 sales managers—both manu- 
facturers and jobbers—and his find- 
ings (complete with charts) will be 
coming along to you in an early issue. 
Everybody who thinks anything about 
merchandising problems during the 
war—and after—periods will be inter- 
ested in this one. 


x * * 


Another down-to-earth practical study 
18 coming alone, too. It is titled “Is 
Taat Dynamite You'Re SITTING ON?” 
and takes up the importance of main- 
taining insurance to value, a manage- 
ment problem begging for attention 
today. It is by Fred C. Crowell, Jr. 
and is particularly timely. 


—Tue Epirors. 
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TO HELP = 'EM FLYING” 


Materials—and still more materials—for planes, tanks, 
guns must be delivered to a multitude of industrial 
plants. Troops must be transported to military camps. 


It's an important job the railroads are doing today and 
Union Pacific is proud to do its share. A fleet of gigan- 
tic locomotives— largest ever built—haul vast quanti- 
ties of vital war materials and completed armament 
over the Strategic Middle Route, planned by Abraham 
Lincoln to connect the East with the West. All of our 
facilities plus thousands of experienced Union Pacific 
employees are on the job for Uncle Sam day and night. 
We're keeping ‘em rolling to ‘‘keep ‘em flying.’’ 





ION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Sttialegic Muddlle Keule 





LINE EDITORIALS 






Secretary Knox confides to friends that 
more submarines, fewer ships, will 


shortly be sunk. 


American inventive genius has been 
busy. 


Sugar rationing is due solely to scar. 
city of ships, not sugar. 


Third-grade railway bonds still look 


attractive. 
Prediction: Labor leaders will lose 
their battle against public sentiment, 


conviction, resentment. 


Most politicians are all-out—for pol: 
ities. 


November will find many of them out. 


Uncle Sam’s boys in khaki are. hap- 


pily, best-treated of all. 


Japan has been going up like a rocket, 
It will end like all rockets. 


War workers should have first call on 
cars. 


Don’t sell good stocks short, taxes not- 
withstanding. 


Where would war production be but 
for our auto industry? 


Are we going to have _post-bellum 
boom or bust? 


How Mussolini has had to pull in his 
chin, chest, cheekiness! 


Our “rugged individualists” are prov- 
ing rugged, thank heaven! 


Their political detractors are proving 
—politicians. 


Rationing won’t hurt our health. 


F.D.R. has made a new world of th 
New World. 


Prophecy: War news—if any—will be 
very different before 1943. 
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INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 
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r Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 
not: Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than employees number three or ten thousand. 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Pian, 
but with « total of over seventeen million employees— For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
and the number is swelling hourly. the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., . 
lum But time is short!..More and more billions are Washington, D. C. 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must NOW b= 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money pon oS 
his is by giving every American wage earner a chance to HIS cou : 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of MAIL T er 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect artments “ he 
rov- means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income ‘Treasu DePNW 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- | 109 Fingtoms p. C- insti please 
day in an ever-rising flood. ad at to d0 OC on 
We we ii nf _ plan 
ving Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings == rush pay Roll re ecules S 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, aS (RN gia ei BiR 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. r Name. Pati Qene Rt TEE So 5 een 
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MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY... BOND DAY! yeapel Scrape 


U.S. Defense BONDS « STAMPS \eeaaame 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by FORBES. 
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MEET THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS | 





AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 
headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 


words of famous men throughout the ages. 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. 


From their stimulating messages I have de- 
Many outstanding men, with whom I have 


come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 


ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America 
Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have 
been urging that I edit a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to 
encourage the American way of life. 
Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunt- 
ing through dross for thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that, 
aided by the staff of FORBES Maga- 
zine, I have compiled in one handsome- 
ly bound volume 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titled THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many 
of the men whose writings appear in 
this book were confronted by almost 
exactly the same problems you face. 
You will be heartened and aided by 
understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


copies for distribution to our staff.” 


to study.” 


Book’.” 


bers of my organization.” 


639 Messages 


to Stimulate 
Successful 
Thinking 

Today 


What Readers Say: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on the Business 
of Life’, I was so impressed I want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our personnel.” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of ‘Thoughts on the 
Business of Life’. Please send eighteen additional 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Congratulations on the epic results achieved in 
your ‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. It is the 
most enlightening guidebook for the proper method 
of attaining success it has been my good fortune 
F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 
“Reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘Scrap 
W. C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Have not yet completed giving copies to mem- 


Re MeL, N.Y. C. 














The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert 
Einstein, Roger Babson, Walter C. 
Teagle, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
- F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David 
‘¢ Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
” hundreds of others. 





ONLY 


$2.00 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this book and I know that many 
of you will wish to present copies to your friends, customers, business 
associates and employees. Therefore, I have deliberately set the price 
low, $2. Order a copy for yourself and examine it carefully for five days. 
If you don’t agree that it belongs on your desk or in your library, return 
it and we will refund your purchase price without question. 


yessenseeseenseeeennes MATL COUPON TODAY cveeesssessssseeesssnny 


: B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited B. C. 
FORBES. I will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return it for refund if it 


does not in any way live up to the claims made for it. (This offer good in 
U. S. only.) 


See eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeee 
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B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY IF 
YOU REMIT NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. 
In that case WE pey postage charges. Note: If resident of N. Y. C., 
add 2c for Sales Taz. 
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‘““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 








Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


40 Hours Not All-Out for War 


No nation all-out for war can limit itself to a 40- 
hour work week. France tried it—disastrously. You 
can depend upon it that neither Germans nor Jap- 
anese are on a 40-hour week. Britain isn’t. 

The American people have demonstrated conclusive- 
ly that they demand abrogation of the 40-hour work 
week which was decreed when the national objective 
was to provide a maximum of jobs to reduce appall- 
ing unemployment. Only 27 per cent. of those sounded 
out by the latest Gallup poll favor the existing law. 
A preponderating percentage favor 48 hours or more. 
(No fewer than 21 per cent. opposed overtime pay- 
ment no matter how many hours should be worked.) 

That labor leaders have finally become awakened to 
the temper of the public is attested by the fact that 
they are paying for full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments in defense of their stand. 

This writer has all along contended that the major- 
ity of wage earners would rather work 48 hours with- 
out any overtime than work only 40 hours a week. 
Every recent development has confirmed this. 

My conviction is that professional labor leaders and 
political champions of our farmers no longer express 
the true sentiments of those they assume to represent. 
I verily believe that a majority of American workmen 
and the majority of American farmers are more patri- 
otic than their so-called leaders picture them. 

All of us have been exhorted by Washington to ac- 
cept sacrifices uncomplainingly. Washington pays poor 
tribute to workmen and farmers when it seeks to con- 
vince us that they would rebel against accepting sacri- 
fices. 

* 
Work now, or wince later. 
* 


We Are Proving Patriotic 


Hats off to the rank and file of the American peo- 
ple. We are proving patriotic. We have submitted, 
without whining, to tax increases, a ban on automo- 
bile and tire purchases, oil rationing, restriction of 
sugar consumption, denial of purchases of all kinds 
of household appliances, and a whole string of et 
ceteras. We have nobly demonstrated our readiness 
to do without. If we don’t win the war, the blame will 


not rest upon us. We, the people, are proving admir- 
able civilian soldiers. Washington has asked nothing 
of us that we haven’t readily accepted. Therefore, 
winning of the war is up to Washington. 


* 
Balance is as important for the 


individual as for a business. 
* 


Industrial Executives, Beware! 


Industrial executives would do well to watch their 
step. This is no time for increasing salaries or for 
liberalizing pension payments. Several million stock- 
holders have had their income reduced. Other mil- 
lions face similar treatment. Antagonism is rising 
against boosting six-figure salaries, plus big bonuses, 
to executives of corporations whose profits are dwin- 
dling. On more than one recent occasion stockholders 
have sought to stop all pension payments beyond 
$5,000-a-year. 

We are at war. Everybody is supposed to accept 
sacrifices. Stockholders who find their companies com- 
pelled to pay more in taxes than is left for dividends 
naturally resent any expansion in compensation, sal- 
ary or bonuses, to executives; also fat pensions. 

More than one corporation or company whose ex- 
ecutives contrived to have themselves voted six-figure 
bonuses find themselves “in dutch” with stockholders. 
During the war’s duration directors and executives 
should walk warily, should not provide stockholders 
with grounds for complaint. 


Let every director, every management, ponder that 
we are at war. 


Communism Proves Unworkable 


One fact which Joseph E. Davies discovered def- 
initely during his ambassadorship to Russia was this: 


Communism has proved absolutely unworkable. He 
declares: 


“Communists, when clothed with responsibility and faced 
with the necessity of maintaining themselves in power, were 
compelled to resort to the elementals of human nature, to wit: 
self-interest and profit for labor, in order to make their plan 
function and justify their bureaucracy. To succeed they were 
obliged to resort to the fundamental incentive of profit and 
individualistic self-interest. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Detroit— 





By MARC A. ROSE 


it means arms. 

In the eyes of the world, the 
automobile has been the outstanding 
symbol of the American way of life. 
Nothing else so strikingly illustrates 
the wealth of the United States as the 
single fact that we possess enough au- 
tomobiles to carry all 130,000,000 of 
us simultaneously. Nothing more strik- 
ingly proves our democracy than the 
fact that “everybody” owns one. Every- 
body doesn’t, literally, but nowhere 
else in the world do factories have to 
provide vast parking lots for the use 
of their workmen. 

And nothing more suddenly destroyed 
the illusion of America’s remoteness 
from war than the abrupt reminder 
that all this was dependent on getting 
rubber—for which we should have to 
fight. 


STAGGERING ASSIGNMENT 


Just as Detroit was the symbol of 
America in peace, so is it the symbol 
of America at war. Other towns make 
arms—as other towns made automo- 
biles—but whether we win this war de- 
pends in great measure on Detroit. If 
our proudest peacetime industry can- 
not quickly become the world’s greatest 
armament industry, we are sunk. 

Detroit tackled its staggering assign- 
ment with ‘its characteristic drive and 
ingenuity. In a few weeks, it ruthlessly 
wrecked beyond repair the achievement 
of two generations. It tossed costly ma- 
chinery out into the snow, cut miles of 
intricate installations to shapeless 
chunks with acetylene torches, broke 
up fine floors with pneumatic hammers. 
There are men who will not walk 
through their old plants just now; it 
hurts too much to see the wreckers 
smash their proud inventions—for the 
wrecking still goes on to make more 
and more room for war work. 

The Great Conversion is a stagger- 


io meant automobiles. Now 





Marc A. Rose is a well-known writer on 
business subjects. 








Million Man Arsenal 


Nothing in history equals the war 
program of the automobile industry 


ing job. There is little similarity be- 
tween motor cars and armaments. They 
aren't made on the same machines or 
in the same ways and often not even 
of the same materials. 

To do this job, Detroit had as physi- 
cal assets some roofs and walls 
(though most automobile plants have 
ceilings too low for many of the war 
jobs). It had some machines, though 
often they must be rebuilt. 

Detroit’s really important assets are 
management and men. The men have 
to be retrained—but even so, they 
form the greatest pool of experienced 


mass production machine operators in : 


all the world. The management has a 
tradition of constant change, constant 
grappling with new problems, constant 
struggle for speed and still more speed, 
quality and still higher quality. It 
knows machines—and men. 
Management and men have been told 
their goals. They must produce eleven 
billion dollars’ worth of the implements 
of war within a year. Their output of 
automobiles was worth less than five 
billion dollars in their best year. This 
is actually the way quotas were set; 
the government did not regard a plant 





Conversion to war production means the 
breaking up of many auto assembly lines 


as undertaking its share until it had 
agreed to turn out in 1942, 12 times 
twice as much as its best 1941 month. 
Where subcontracting is possible, the 
base month is multiplied by three or 
four instead of two. The automobile 
industry employed 500,000 men in the 
Detroit district; when armament pro- 
duction is in full swing, it will employ 
a million men. 

Nothing in the history of the ma- 
chine age is comparable in scale to this 
vast undertaking save the industrial- 
ization of Russia—and that took a 
series of five-year plans. 

Visible evidence of Detroit at war is 
everywhere. 

Thousands of shiny new automobiles 
with nice new tires are massed in open 
fields without protection from weather 
—more new cars than anyone ever saw 
at one time. Formerly every car De- 
troit made was already ordered, and as 
it left the line, it was whisked away to 
a dealer. The freezing order stopped 
this smooth flow. Partly finished cars 
went on to completion and out into 
parking fields. Slowly, they will be 
absorbed under rationing regulations. 


GRIM BUSINESS 


In sight of one of the main highways, 
a procession of grim tanks charges at 
high speed through mud _ wallows, 
around concrete tracks, up steep grades 
and down again. Bigger than you had 
imagined them, even from the movies. 
More guns. Swifter, and much quieter. 
As each tank is completed in the Chrys- 
ler arsenal, it emerges on this field for 
a final test run. There are a lot of them. 
Cows on shabby-looking farms across 
the road are so used to them they don’t 
even look up. 

You see rows of immensely costly 
machines used for making motor cars, 
out in the weather. Some are hooded in 
waterproof paper. All are covered with 
thick grease. It’s not likely they can 
ever be used again. 
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These are things that catch the eye. 
The more important aspects of the 
Great Conversion lie deeper. 

According to a beautiful plan, pro- 
duction of automobiles was to begin to 
taper off and war production was to 
start around April, 1941. The two proc- 
esses were to balance each other, to 
keep employment on even keel. 

The plan was working out fairly 
well. Automobile men, touchy over the 
criticism that they stuck too long to 
“business as usual,” make the sound 
point that during 1941, not counting 
military vehicles, they turned out a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of planes, motors, 
tanks, guns and other war products. 

Pearl Harbor scrapped the orderly 
plan. Manufacture of automobiles was 
stopped short on February 10. The 
change-over, union officials estimated, 
would throw 360,000 men out of work 
in the Detroit district alone; this 
would be the peak which would start 
to diminish in July. Actually, the peak 
was only 150,000, and it started to 
diminish by Spring. Since production 
figures are a military secret, this is the 
best measure of how far ahead of its 


_ war program Detroit has raced. 


PLANES, TANKS, JEEPS 


Detroit already is in big production 
on airplane motors; military vehicles 
of all types from the little jeeps to the 
six-wheel armored mastodons; tanks 
and tank parts; guns, from light ma- 
chine guns up through automatic anti- 
aircraft cannon; marine motors—the 
kind that drive the new 60-mile-an- 
hour mosquito boats and the 25-ton 
kind that drive submarines; a vast 
miscellany of smaller stuff, from shells 
by the millions to tin hats. 

It is not yet in big production on 
completely assembled planes, but will 
be sooner than promised. Already it is 
making a great stream of parts and 
sub-assemblies for other plane manu- 
facturers. ' 

The pace is feverish. Planning the 
change-over, the 50 managers and en- 
gineers of one plant worked from 9 
a.m. until midnight, seven days a week 
for a month. 

“After that,” a tool engineer re- 
marked wryly, “the boss softened up. 
He began to give us a day off each 
week. I mean, he let us go home at 
8 o’clock Sunday nights.” 

The new plants begin turning out 
work at one end while construction 
gangs still are pouring concrete at the 
other. In converted plants, there is no 
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waiting for the ideal, efficient layout; 
production begins as best it can with 
whatever machines are available. Even- 
tually, without interrupting work, the 
machines are shifted into better se- 
quence. 

The assembly line which most engi- 
neers thought was the best in Detroit 
now turns out anti-aircraft guns. The 
gun has 125 parts; only 33 can be 
made on automobile machinery. The 
rest of the machines had to be bought, 
built, or improvised. Nevertheless, six 
months ahead of promised date, pro- 
duction began in an old warehouse. 
Came time to set up a better line. The 
workman at the head of the row went 
to the washroom one Friday night. 
When he returned, he looked around, 
dazed then excitedly streaked to the 
foreman. 

“Somebody’s taken my machine!” 


them 55 miles to be screw-threaded; 
takes the previous day’s output of 
threaded parts 30 miles to a cadmium 
plating works. A fifth plant makes the 
screw-thread protectors, a sixth as- 
sembles the whole into the shell. 

Detroit still isn’t satisfied with its 
output. Labor leaders exhort, manage- 
ment pleads, but the output still is 
short of what it could be if every man 
did his best day’s work. “Only 70% 
efficient,” is an estimate often cited. 
But you hear more of that talk outside 
than you do on the job. 

Composite appraisal by two master 
mechanics in different plants: 

“Some of the inefficiency is because 
the work is new. Suppose a man was 
a production machine man before the 
layoff, he still has to be taught to work 
on a wholly different piece—and _ prob- 
ably a different machine. 


Acme 


Junked for the duration! That's what has happened to much of the auto-making 
machinery (drills and presses). Some of the old auto workers weep at this sight 


he protested. “It was right there, and 
I was working on it. . .” 

“You'll find it in Plant A by now,” 
he was told. “Follow it over and get 
going again.” 

The automobile industry had hun- 
dreds of suppliers who make one part 
or fitting—door handles, say. Of these, 
152 plants employed 500 or more men 
each. They are counted on to subcon- 
tract 40% of the industry’s war pro- 
duction, and are well on their way to 
that goal. 

Six such suppliers are linked in a 
smooth-working production line 125 
miles long to make fuse plugs for 
shells. Each morning a truck picks up 
20,000 castings at a small foundry, 
takes them across town to another 
plant which anneals them, there picks 
up 20,000 annealed pieces and takes 


“As to spirit: nearly all the men 
want to do a good day’s work. But a 
few shirkers can slow up operations. 
With some, it’s just a game of trying 
to beat the boss. With others, it is a 
philosophy. ‘Why should we work our 
hearts out to make big money for the 
stockholders?’ They see reports of big 
earnings. I don’t believe stockholders 
are going to get fat out of this war— 
not when they get through paying tax- 
es—but of course agitators help keep 
the idea alive. 

“Things will improve. We'll get used 
to the new products. Slackers get spot- 
ted. We can’t fire men for unprovable 
slowing down. But the man who doesn’t 
get production out of his milling ma- 
chine, where he is paid $1.25 an hour, 
suddenly finds himself on a job that 
pays 90 cents. Breaking of machines 







and spoiling nearly finished parts? 
There’s been some of that; once or 
twice we think it was deliberate—no 
oftener.” 

Because nearly every workman has 
to be retrained for war work, Detroit 
has become the most gigantic vocation- 
al education center in the world. Pub- 
lic and private facilities are taxed to 
the utmost, and both are dwarfed by 
the training programs of the manufac- 
turers. Ford’s schools alone train 12,- 
000 workers at a clip; General Motors 
and Chrysler operate on a comparable 
scale. It takes an average of one month 
to retrain an experienced automobile 
worker for war production; six months 
to retrain a foreman. 


RINGING THE BELL 


Mass production techniques were 
never before applied to the making of 
military materiel—not even in Ger- 
many’s airplane factories. The German 
plants are big and make a lot of planes, 
but that isn’t what Detroit means by 
mass production. 

The interchangeable parts and mov- 
ing conveyor techniques are speeding 
up processes amazingly. Even tanks are 
made on a moving assembly line. Every 
now and then a bell rings, and the 30- 
ton monsters hitch forward a few feet. 

The automobile mechanics are al- 
ways fighting for shortcuts and econo- 
mies. “Does it have to be made this 
way?” is their persistent query. “Each 
one of the 60 oval holes in this gun 
cooler calls for three operations. Make 
em round, and we can punch 10 at a 
time.” The Army agreed they didn’t 
have to be oval. 

Detroit finds the Army and Navy 
usually ready to listen to suggestions. 
The automobile men evolved a new 
foundry process in which the molten 
steel is poured into a-mold which is 
whirling at high speed. The centrifu- 
gal force compresses the metal until 
it has the strength that used to be got 
only under the forge hammer, in fact 
the method is now called “liquid forg- 
ing.” After exhaustive tests, the Army 
and Navy accepted the new process for 
such vital pieces as gun barrels and 
propeller hubs on planes—jobs that 
used to take hours now done in min- 
utes. 

The best medium caliber anti-air- 
craft gun is a foreign model. Two sets 
of plans, differing an important details, 
reached this country by secret routes; 
the Army got one, the Navy the other. 
Both placed orders. Detroit obediently 





began manufacture. Abroad, the gun 
is practically handmade, with parts in- 
dividually filed to fit. The automobile 
men have made the parts interchange- 
able, have persuaded the Army and 
Navy to agree on one set of specifica- 
tions, and have speeded up processes 
until assembly, which used to take 400 
man-hours, now takes 15 minutes. 

Of course Detroit has much to learn. 
Automobiles were designed to give eco- 
nomical service for years. Tanks and 
planes are designed to deliver their 
utmost in a crisis; original cost and 
upkeep are of no importance if they 
give super-performance in battle. The 
automobile men took a little time to 
get this military point of view. 

The first eleven airplane motors built 
in a new Detroit plant developed trou- 
ble when tested. The automobile men 
yelled for help, and more experienced 





Acme 
Tank production, even of 28-ton monsters 
like these, is rolling ahead of schedule 


manufacturers came running. They in- 
spected the motors—beautiful thou- 
sand-horsepower jobs—and the bright 
new plant. They watched the work. 

“You are making every part as well 
as we do, sometimes better,” they said. 
“But you handle them like you han- 
dled automobile parts. You can’t drop 
airplane motor parts into a bin, or 
stack them on a truck and push them 
over bumpy floors. You can’t hang 
them on a conveyor hook.” 

Individual parts are now wrapped in 
oiled tissue and moved from one oper- 
ation to the next, gently, like eggs. 
There’s been no more trouble. 

Incidentally, the disassembly line in 
this plant is four times as long as the 
assembly line. The motors are assem- 
bled, tested, disassembled for minute in- 
spection of each part, then reassembled 
—so much depends upon the perfect 


performance of the motor in combat. 

The difference between making auto. 
mobiles and aircraft is epitomized ip 
this little statistic: it takes one man ]2 
minutes to make a connecting rod for 
America’s most expensive motor car, 
It takes 11 man-hours to make a cop. 
necting rod for General Motors’ Allison 
airplane engine. 

Detroit looks ahead to a shortage of 
labor. War production will absorb men 
forced out of other lines—not only fac- 
tory workers, but salesmen with noth. 
ing to sell, mechanics who set up little 
independent garages and filling sta- 
tions, old men, men with minor dis- 
abilities. And women. The war cannot 
be won without hundreds of thousands 
of women in the war factories. 

But when the last available man and 
woman in Detroit has been recruited, 
it is estimated the war plants will still 
need 190,000 more men. That means 
500,000 added population, for not only 
will men bring wives and children, but 
there must be people to serve them— 
dry cleaners, laundrymen, sales people. 


HOUSING HEADACHE 


The problems entailed in absorbing 
into the Detroit area within a year a 
25% increase in population are full of 
headaches. Housing is first. Detroit al- 
ready is overcrowded. Its poor, in par- 
ticular its Negroes, live in shameful 
slums. There are miles of shacks, col- 
onies of trailers. 

As a first move, 15,000 houses are to 
be built with public funds, and 30,000 
are to be built by private investors, 
with the FHA guaranteeing the mort- 
gages. 

Linked with housing is transporta- 
tion. Most ambitious attack on the 
problem is the “Michigan plan” now 
being demonstrated in Pontiac, with 
the hope that it will be adopted in 
other cities. Factories start work at 
staggered intervals, schools, stores and 
offices rearrange their hours. The effect 
is to abolish traffic peaks, enable a few 
buses to cope with the load. 

In the face of all the difficulties— 
materials, machines, men, transporta- 
tion, the work progresses. 

A plant manager was reciting his un- 
ending troubles. 

“You can certainly get discouraged,” 
he remarked. “But when I do, I stop 
work for a few minutes and walk over 
and watch the stuff coming off the end 
of the line. It is coming off faster and 
better than anybody believed possible. 
And that’s what counts.” 


FORBES 
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ITH Japan at the gates of India 
W ana Germany feverishly pre- 

paring an all-out offensive, the 
eyes of the world are once again 
turned to the countries in the Near 
and Middle East. Today more than 
at any time since the outbreak of the 
Second World War, Syria, Palestine 
and Iraq as well as Turkey, Iran and 
Afghanistan find themselves in a most 
perilous situation. Of these countries 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Iraq are 
under British occupation. Iran was 
jointly occupied by the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain last September. Tur- 
key and Afghanistan, although sympa- 
thetic to the Allied cause, have man- 
aged to remain neutral and to escape 
occupation. 


TURKEY IN HOT WATER 


Turkey’s position is the most danger- 
ous of all. So far she has remained 
neutral, a position which has been 
partly due to expert diplomacy and 
partly to the fact that neither of the 
belligerent powers has been quite ready 
to attempt an invasion. Hitler’s threats 
supported by his highly mechanized 
units in Bulgaria and Greece, and the 
uncompromising attitude of his ace 
diplomat, von Papen,:in Ankara have 
caused and are still causing constant 
nightmares among the Turkish states- 
men and people. 

How much longer Turkey will be 
left alone, and if invaded by Germany, 
what resistance she can offer or what 
help she can expect from the Allies in 
such an emergency remain to be seen. 
If Hitler fails again to pierce the Rus- 
sian lines this Spring he is expected to 
launch an attack either through Turkey 
or through Syria and Palestine to cap- 
ture the oilfields of the Caucasus, Iran 
and Iraq.’ 

Germany ‘and Turkey were allies in 
the First World War and the nature 
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The Axis and the 
Near East 


By MEHMED A. SIMSAR 


of the Turkish terrain in Asia Minor, 
which at that time included Syria, Iraq 
and Palestine, is well known to the 
German general staff. The German mili- 
tarists are also familiar with the fight- 
ing qualities of the Turkish soldier and 
are said to have every respect for his 
ability. 

If Hitler had marched against Tur- 
key after his peaceful occupation of 
Bulgaria and his conquest of Greece, 
he would have met with little resis- 
tance. 

Had Hitler succeeded in securing 
Russia’s consent in advance for such a 
move, as he was able to do in the case 
of Poland, and directed the might of 
his armed forces and the Luftwaffe 
against Turkey, there is no doubt that 
Turkey would have been forced to sur- 
render. His campaign against the So- 
viet Union, which has given him his 
first real setback, has altered the situa- 
tion entirely. Turkey is better prepared 
today than she was at the beginning of 


GE | EMAEMME SMM 


American business, which is 
realizing as never before the 
importance of foreign sources 
of supply, has its eyes on the 
Near East. Strategists have sug- 
gested that Hitler’s spring cam- 
paign may center here. Many 
business men wonder if the 
Nazis and the Japs will be 
able to join hands at Suez, 
splitting the United Nations and 
giving the Axis an “inner line” 
of communication. ForRBES has 
asked Mehmed A. Simsar, a 
writer on Near Eastern subjects, 
who has lived for many years 
in Iran and Turkey, to analyze 
the present critical situation 
and is glad to offer his views. 
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the German campaign against Russia 
and, furthermore, she is now sure to 
have the unqualified support of the 
United Nations, including Russia, in 
the event of a German attack. 

The occupation of Crete and of 
Samothrace, Chios and other islands 
in the Aegean by the Germans has 
made the Turkish coastline along the 
Mediterranean more vulnerable to at- 
tacks from the air and from the sea, 
but the Turkish general staff has been 
aware of this fact since the occupation 
of the Dodecanese Islands by Italy 
some time ago. An attack on the Tur- 
kish coastline, even if backed up by a 
strong air force, cannot be successful 
without the help of a powerful fleet. 


CYPRUS, KEY POINT 


Invasion of Turkey from the Medi- 
terranean cannot be easily achieved as 
long as the island of Cyprus and the 
strong naval bases of Alexandria and 
Haifa remain in the British hands. 
Axis planes operating from the fields 
in Bulgaria, Greece, Crete, Mytiline, 
Rhodes and other Dodecanese Islands 
can rain havoc on Turkish coast de- 
fenses and destroy harbor installations 
and naval and air bases. But if any 
ianding attempts are made or para- 
chutists are dropped, the Turkish land 
forces with the help of the R.A.F. and 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
can inflict heavy losses upon the in- 
vader and probably wipe out any at- 
tacker in a short time. Such landing 
operations, even if successful in the be- 
ginning, would no doubt be beaten off 
in the end by the reinforced Turkish 
army. 

Similar attacks on Syria and Pales- 
tine would also meet with difficulties. 
The invasion of these territories pre- 
sents a different problem than the in- 
vasion of Crete, which was captured 
through the control of the air. Dis- 
tances to be covered are beyond the 
range of Axis fighter planes and the 
nature of the terrain differs widely 
from that of Crete. 

After an occupation of the coastline, 
it would be necessary to make further 
penetration into the interior which 
would require considerable force. In 
Cilicia and the Taurus mountains the 
Turkish army could be easily strength- 
ened by the British armies from Syria 
and Palestine and could carry out suc- 

cessful delaying actions followed by 
guerrilla warfare which would in turn 
necessitate keeping many Germany di- 
visions in these areas. 

Hitler’s usual method has been to 





concentrate all his efforts against one 
country at a time. Will he divert to 
Turkey forces so much needed in Rus- 
sia for his Spring offensive? Can he 
afford to extend his line of battle to 
Asia Minor and face the British armies 
in Syria as well as Russian forces in 
the Caucasus? There are various rea- 
sons why he may take these risks. 

In spite of obvious military difficul- 
ties Hitler may be led into an attack 
on Turkey by thinking that he could 
achieve a quick victory and thereby 
prove to his somewhat demoralized 
troops that they are still capable of a 
victorious campaign. He may reason 
that the sooner he settles the Turkish 
problem, either by invasion or by 
peaceful penetration, the better it will 
be for him. 

Hitler will fear that the lend-lease 
aid which the United States is giving 
to Turkey will make her increasingly 
difficult to overcome. Would it not be 
better therefore to attack her now when 
she is less prepared than later? Be- 
sides, the resources of Turkey in raw 
materials and in man-power would be 
of inestimable value to Hitler in the 
continuation of his struggle against 
Russia. Will he fear that Russia and 
England will occupy Turkey as they 
did Iran and launch a campaign 
through Turkey, thus creating an ex- 





tension of the front in Europe? All of 
these reasons may lead Hitler to at- 
tack Turkey this Spring and make an 
all-out effort against Russia later when 
the Spring rains and the mud are less 
of a problem. 

What Germany can achieve through 
an attack on Turkey is only half of the 
picture. Whether the Axis powers can 
join hands in the Near and Middle 
East depends also upon what Japan 
can accomplish in Asia. Germany and 
Japan are in the war to secure com- 
plete control, the one in Europe the 
other in Asia. To achieve this purpose, 
it is to their advantage to co-operate 
to the fullest because the defeat of one 
would bring disaster upon the other. 


AXIS STRATEGY 


Germany's success in Europe de- 
pends upon her securing the raw ma- 
terials which she needs. Japan’s recent 
victories in the Pacific have given her 
access to these raw materials, but she 
cannot deliver these to her Axis part- 
ner unless she establishes some line of 
communication with her. Whether Ja- 
pan can join hands with Germany 
through the Persian Gulf or whether 
she can meet her at Suez depends upon 
further developments in the Pacific. 

It is not likely that Japan will attack 
Siberia at this time in order to relieve 





pressure on the Russo-German front, 
The recent settlement of the fisheries 
question by the extension of the cop. 
cession by the Russians for another 
year may indicate this intention. [f 
Japan’s further advances towards Indig 
can be checked by the British and jf 
her invasion of Australia can be fore. 
stalled, the expected German drive 
against Turkey may not materialize 
this Spring. 

If Japan meets with difficulties jn 
breaking through India, Germany may 
delay trying to break through the Near 
East to establish direct lines of com. 
munication with Japan. A premature 
attempt to break through the Near 
East might result in dissipating her 
energies to such an extent that she 
would be spread out in a long line 
from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf or 
the Red Sea which she could not hope 
to maintain without Japan’s control of 
India. 

Successful campaigns in war depend 
on the careful consideration of many 
variable factors. The importance of the 
Americans in Australia cannot be over- 
estimated. If General MacArthur can 
wage a successful campaign there, the 
Japanese may be checked, India may 
be saved, Germany may be held in 
Russia and the turning point of the 
war may be reached. 
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Targets 


VERY day a thousand workers 
E suffer eye injuries in U. S. fac- 
tories, mines and workshops. In 
compensation and medical costs alone, 
these injuries cost employers $100,- 
000,000 a year. They cost injured 
workers as much again, besides physi- 
cal and mental anguish, while the hid- 
den costs growing out of these injuries 
(time lost, damage to machines, spoil- 
age of materials) run upwards of four 
times that amount. Indeed, more man- 
hours were lost last year through eye 
accidents than through strikes! 
Dollars and cents aside, eyes are ex- 
pensive targets today because the sight 
of a man behind a machine is as im- 
portant as the sight of a man behind 


a gun. Blind or half-blind workers are - 


worthless in the battle of production. 
WELL-KNOWN HAZARDS 


Granted, these are days of expand- 
ed, stepped-up production. Many men 
are doing new jobs in strange sur- 
roundings. Still, our eye-injury record 
is deplorable since most accidents are 
caused by well-known hazards that 
can be eliminated. According to the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 98% of all industrial eye 
accidents are “wholly unnecessary.” 

Carelessness, recklessness and igno- 
rance are of course responsible for 
some eye accidents, but these can be 
overcome through safety education. 
Improper lighting (shadows, flicker- 
ing, glare) is a big eye-accident haz- 
ard. Poor plant layout is another. 
What’s more, many machines are still 
allowed to be operated without being 
equipped with standard safety devices. 

The only way to find accident haz- 
ards is to look for them. This is a job 
for a safety engineer, although super- 
visors and rank-and-file workers can 
usually offer helpful suggestions. One 
study, recently completed, shows that 
80% of all eye injuries are caused by 
flying bodies, 10% by tools or machin- 
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Eyes Are 


Expensive 


By DON SAMSON 





Besides costing millions, eye 
injuries hamper our war effort 


ery, 7% by splashing liquids, 2.5% 
by falls, 0.5% by infections. In view 
of this breakdown, it is plain to see 
why some companies make it obliga- 
tory for workers to wear goggles wher- 
ever metal is machined, fabricated, cast 
or forged, and wherever liquids are 
poured. In Pullman Co. plants, where 
all workers are required to wear gog- 





Workers must be sold on importance of 
wearing goggles, other safety equipment 


gles, they’ve had only two eye injuries 
in 12 years. “This is easy to under- 
stand,” says Walter G. King, director, 
bureau of safety engineering, Ameri- 
can Optical Co., “for 72% of all eye 
accidents occur on jobs generally re- 
garded as non-hazardous to eyes.” 

The use of safety goggles, however, 
often falls short of meeting their need. 
Goggles should never be hung on a 
machine; they must be fitted to the 
eyes, and workers must be sold on the 
importance of wearing them. Prescrip- 
tion lenses, limited usually to workers 
requiring goggles, are most desirable. 
In any event, goggles should be inspect- 
ed and, if necessary, reconditioned 
regularly. 

Face masks, head masks, helmets, 





hoods—all are designed for specific 
jobs. When workers use other equip- 
ment, they invite trouble. Safety men 
should make hard, fast rules regard- 
ing equipment required for every job, 
and supervisors should see that work- 
ers observe the rules. 

Though only 11 of 34 big plants re- 
cently queried by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness re- 
ported that they study jobs to deter- 
mine what visual requirements are 
necessary, the practice pays big divi- 
dends. Says Charles P. Tolman, the 
society’s consulting engineer: “When 
assignments are made without knowl- 
edge of the visual function jobs re- 
quire, the stage is set for eye injuries. 
On the other hand, a knowledge of 
visual requirements often makes it pos- 
sible to employ men who are color- 
blind, one-eyed, etc., men who are 
skilled workers but unemployed be- 
cause of their visual deficiencies.” 


SAFETY FROM TOP 

Periodic eye examinations, especial- 
ly of workers on hazardous jobs, make 
it easy to discover cases of defective 
vision. When such cases are come up- 
on, they are jobs for industrial eye 
specialists. If company doctors can’t 
handle a case, doctors should be called 
in; for every day that a worker with 
defective sight is allowed to stay on 
the job, he is a hazard to his fellow 
workers. Furthermore, eye deficiencies 
are responsible for many machine and 
inspection mistakes, which are always 
costly. In the manufacture of arma- 
ments, this factor is of utmost impor- 
tance. 

Though even safety men sometimes 
clash on the how and why of accident 
prevention, all agree on one point. 
Safety must come from the top down, 
and responsibility for safety super- 
vision must be clearly defined. 








The Squeeze Gets Tighter 


By JOHN P. KNAPP 


N the months ahead, the hard facts 

of total war will bring about large- 

scale rationing of consumer goods 
at a tempo comparable to that at which 
priorities swept across the manufac- 
turing horizon in the months just past. 
Rationing is the third leg of the tripod; 
priorities and allocations are the other 
two. On the consumer level, it is as 
much a part of the war effort as are 
the other two on the manufacturing 
and raw materials levels. 

In its essential outlines, machinery 
for rationing in this country is set up. 
The pattern is that laid down by the 
program for rationing tires and new 
automobiles, sugar and gasoline. Fed- 
eral, state and local agencies are now 
at work on programs for rationing 
typewriters, radios, coffee, tea, cloth- 
ing and other items of everyday use. 
As the need arises, the list will be ex- 
panded and by the end of the year, 
ration cards will be as important to the 
consumer as an A-] priority rating is 
to the manufacturer. 


RED TAPE, BLACK MARKETS 


This is an inevitable part of our con- 
version to a war footing. Without ques- 
tion, most durable consumer goods 
will be rationed before this war ends. 
Although we have not been prepared 
for this, lease-lend and the tremendous 
attempt to feed the populations of the 
United Nations undoubtedly will force 
rationing of many basic foods as well. 

Over the next twelve-month, the busi- 
ness man will be rudely pushed out of 
his old familiar bypaths. He will be 
shoved willy-nilly into new and strange 
ways of functioning in an all-out econ- 
omy. He will have to learn to be effi- 
cient in terms of entirely new standards 
if he is to survive. He will have endless 
red tape to annoy and irritate him, 
“black markets” to compete with him, 
and numerous sheaves of detailed re- 
ports to harass him. Credit structures 
will disintegrate. In the rationed areas, 
giving of credit to the consumer will 
disappear almost entirely. And the rea- 
sons for credit in business relation- 
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—which means large-scale 
rationing. What to expect 


ships above the consumer-retailer level 
will be vastly modified if not entirely 
abrogated. 

To the individual consumer, ration- 
ing will be a source of both vexation 
and satisfaction. In its initial stages, 
it will certainly be more of the first. 
But as the realization of the necessity 
for rationing sinks in, it will be a sat- 
isfaction for many to know that equity 
in the distribution of scarce materials 
is not measured by a bank balance. 

Under the restraining influence of 
the ration card, the individual will find 
there are many things he can do with- 
out. He will find it more difficult to 
have his groceries charged to payday, 
and he may not even get them sent 
C.0.D., since store deliveries may cease 
altogether as a result of rubber and 
gasoline stringencies. The trend will be 
more and more toward cash and carry. 
Ration cards and cash will be a com- 
plementary pair, and the consumer who 
has both will find that combination 
makes for happiness. 

Of course, rationing in wartime is 
not new, even in the United States. We 
had it in mild form during World War 
No. 1 as applied to certain food items, 
and Europe has known it intimately 
for long hard years. This time, how- 
ever, rationing moves into a new 
sphere, and its use must be extended 
over wider and wider areas as the war 
machine moves into high gear. 


EUROPE'S EXAMPLE 


In the main, we must rely on Euro- 
pean experience in charting our own 
rationing course, for Europe has a 
large body of rationing experience. As 
long ago as 1936 Reichmarshall Goer- 
ing significantly stated that Germany 
preferred guns to butter. The Democ- 
racies, on the other hand, have been 
reluctant to encroach on the living 
standards of their people, preferring 
to believe up to the opening of hos- 
tilities that they could have both the 
guns and the butter. 

But as the nature of this total war 
unfolded itself, it became obvious that 


we couldn’t have both in the quantities 
desired. Sugar, for instance, which is 
refined from cane sugar molasses 
which in turn is one of the best sources 
of first-class ethyl alcohol. We make 
smokeless powder from ethyl] alcohol, 
and every time a 16-inch gun is fired, 
it eats up the distilled product of a 
fifth of an acre of sugar cane. A thou- 
sand field pieces in an hour’s firing 
burn up as much sugar as can be re- 
fined from a cane field two-thirds of a 
mile square. During World I, the 
United States used up 330 million 
pounds of smokeless powder, and we're 
going to need much more than that 
this time. Sugar alcohol has many oth- 
er military uses, including the making 
of detonating agents, and “dope” for 
fabric-covered airplane wings. 


COMPLICATED JOB 


Placing the country on a ration 
basis is a complicated job. Under the 
program worked out by the Office of 
Price Administration for sugar, regis- 
tration plans were set up through the 
nation’s school system. The time allot- 
ted for the job was four days—four 
days in which to distribute ration books 
for a population in excess of 131 mil- 
lion. But more than 7,500 tire ration- 
ing boards already were established. 
It was estimated the sugar registration 
would require the services of some 
1,400,000 volunteer registrars in addi- 
tion to the approximately 23,000 per- 
sons on the rationing board staffs. Pen- 
alties have been set up for persons 
who fail to register during the officially 
designated period. Most of the volun- 
teers were to be school teachers. 

As presently designed, the rationing 
system for the United States differs in 
many important respects from those 
abroad. According to Dr. Julius 
Hirsch, who was Germany’s price con- 
trol board toward the end of World 
War I, and is now connected with the 
Research Institute of America, the ra- 
tioning systems in use on the Conti- 
nent are highly selective. Rationed ar- 
ticles go first where they are most 
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needed. The British system is more flex- 
ible, but recent experiments have been 
conducted with certain food items on 
the German and Russian selective ra- 
tioning principle, and it is quite likely 
that this principle soon will be utilized 
more widely in Britain. 

The United States’ plan aims to 
speed equitable distribution, all the in- 
dividual rations being on a flat “rate 
per capita” basis. Unlike the British, 
the American plan leaves the consumer 
free to buy where he pleases, although 
this is true of the British also in cer- 
tain items. Generally, however, the 
British consumer must purchase from 
a specific retailer for a year. If he 
wishes a change, he must prove cause. 
In turn, the British retailer is attached 
to a specific wholesaler. All important 
commodities in Britain are purchased 
by the government, which sells to the 
wholesaler. 


CHECK-OFF SYSTEM 


The major portion of the British 
system operates on a check-off system, 
although stamps are used for certain 
commodities. This is similar to the con- 
tinental practice also, and differs from 
the United States plan which so far 


contemplates only stamps. Where the 
check-off is used, the retailer tears 
from the consumer’s book pages which 
represent specific commodities, and 
these pages remain in the store. When 
the Briton buys, he shows his ration 
book cover for identification, and the 
storekeeper checks the purchase on the 
pages he holds. 


SUGAR FIRST 
In the United States, the plan for 


sugar rationing (which is the model 
for food items, as is the tire program 
for factory-made articles) permits a 
purchaser to patronize the retailer of 
his choice. He simply tears out the 
proper number of stamps in the store- 
keeper’s presence to cover his pur- 
chase. These stamps do not specify 
quantity, nor even a specific commod- 
ity. The quantity may be varied from 
week to week, or month to month by 
the Price Administrator, according to 
the availability of supplies. 

The retailer mounts the stamps he 
collects on a voucher form called “War 
Ration Stamp Card,” which holds 100 
stamps. When these cards are filled, he 
sends them to his wholesaler. The 
wholesaler acquires a sizeable collec- 
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"| got a plan to save small business, Bud. Wanna hear it for a dime?" 
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tion and takes them to his district Ra- 
tioning Board where he receives a cer- 
tificate which, in turn, he transmits 
through the usual trade channels to 
the manufactory against re-orders. The 
manufactory sends these certificates to 
the War Production Board which allo- 
cates the raw materials. 

Back of this cycle lies distribution, 
and back of distribution lies the whole 
tremendous problem of supply. Today’s 
urgent need for the business man is to 
prepare himself for rationing. Short- 
ages bulk large in this problem, and 
the business will find itself becoming 
more and more dependent on the price 
administrator. As scarcity grows, the 
business man will find re-orders more 
difficult of fulfillment. 

As a starter in preparing for ration- 
ing, a business man should study his 
stock thoroughly to determine content 
and point of origin. Is shipping neces- 
sary? Long haul land transport? If so, 
he may run into trouble getting sup- 
plies. He should weed out items of 
complex nature and concentrate on 
fewer, simpler, easily gotten goods. 
Washington will be asking more and 
more: “What can be cut out? How 
little can we allow the civilian?” 

In a situation such as this, the re- 
tailer with a list of necessitous articles 
is apt to get a more sympathetic hear- 
ing from his supplier as the shortages 
force our standard of living lower. 


LET'S FACE FACTS 
And South America will not be able 


to contribute much in commodities or 
raw materials because of the dearth of 
shipping. Substitutes won’t help much 
either, because in many cases these will 
be as scarce as the natural product. 
Long haul domestic supplies may be 
hard to get because of the prior need 
of transport for military use. 

There probably will be much shift- 
ing about of retailer-wholesaler rela- 
tionships. Rationing plans as now en- 
visioned, provide for only a minimum 
of plants manufacturing civilian needs, 
and these in time probably will be stra- 
tegically located to avoid transport 
strains. Retailers accustomed to deal- 
ing with distant wholesalers may find 
themselves forced to hunt a supplier 
nearer home. 

Styles, designs, labeling, packaging _ 
will be simplified, and shapes, sizes, 
colors standardized to save hours and 
machinery. Storekeepers must be ready 
to sell loose items when packages don’t 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Flashbacks to World 
War No. l 


Some extracts from 1917 issues of 
FORBES: 


* 


AIR RAIDS 

Washington had a war scare at 
noontime the other day. Bells rang, 
whistles blew, Klaxons tooted. Some 
nervous individuals cried out that the 
Germans had come via the air and 
thousands of gullibles craned their 
necks, fearfully expecting to witness a 
Hun raid upon the Capital. Unpatri- 
otically, they had quite forgotten the 
opening of the Second Liberty Loan 
campaign! 


BETTER TIMES PROBABLE 

The United States is passing through 
a stage which England passed through 
after the first few months of the war. 
For a period the slogan, “Business as 
Usual,” was widely proclaimed through- 
out Britain, but later it became essen- 
tial to readjust the whole industrial 
and transportation machinery of the 
country. Security values went down 
sharply. 

Abnormal business activity has ruled 
in Britain for the last eighteen months, 
however, and there is every reason to 
believe that America, once it gets into 
its war stride, will develop a similar 
business boom. Every trade will not 
share in the boom; some industries 
will either have to be converted into 
war-supplying enterprises or be rele- 
gated to the background. The major- 
ity of companies, however, will have 
all the business they can handle. 


THE WORLD'S HUB 

Scene: Lobby of the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

This hotel lobby, where I am sitting, 
is at present the hub of the world. 
There come here the world’s greatest 
financiers, the world’s greatest diplo- 
mats, the world’s greatest business 
men, the world’s greatest transporta- 
tion chiefs, the world’s greatest mili- 
tary figures, the world’s greatest states- 
men. They come from England, from 








FORBES files of 25 years ago reveal 
many current questions up then too 


France, from Italy, from Russia, from 
Australia, from Japan, from Latin 
America, from Canada, from Spain, 
from Holland—from every country not 
allied with Germany. 

Listen! A boy is paging Mr. Hoover. 

Here goes E. H. Gary, commander- 
in-chief of the world’s greatest indus- 
trial army, 275,000 strong. With him 
is his associate, James A. Farrell, pres- 
ident of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. And now, close behind them, 
come Charles M. Schwab, with his 
president, Eugene G. Grace, the two 
doughty heads of America’s super- 
Krupp’s. Many eyes follow them. They 
enter the dining room. Will they bow 
recognition, these titanic rivals of the 
steel trade? What? Are they making 
for the same table? Yes—they sit 
down together. A little buzz through 
the lobby. 

The buzz stops. Eyes are now turned 
to a delegation of gaily-uniformed 
French military men, one or two of 
them apparently of very high rank. 
They are talking earnestly, oblivious 
to the curiosity their appearance is 
creating. 

“Mr. Rosenwald! Mr. Rosenwald!” 
shouts a page. He finds the worthy 
head of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
now a Government servant at a dollar 
a year. Mr. Rosenwald is now hurry- 
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ing towards the telephone, where he is 
wanted. Yes, he remarks on being but- 
tonholed after emerging from the tele- 
phone booth, he is finding plenty to do 
at Washington. But he likes it im. 
mensely. It is work worth doing. 

Just in from the door, sitting all 
alone, is A. C. Bedford, president of 
the Standard Oil Company. He has 
been slaving at Washington for sever- 
al months—also at the remuneration 
of a dollar per annum. The oil situa- 
tion is one calling for skillful han- 
dling. It is funny to think that when 
a crisis came the Government called 
upon the head of the Oil Trust to help 
it out. Washington is finding that the 
men it sought to prosecute are not so 
very undesirable citizens after all. 

* 

Yes, Washington, and more particu- 
larly this hotel lobby, is at present the 
hub of the world. America is rapidly 
becoming the Atlas supporting the 
whole war. This nation has become the 
mainstay of the Allies in supplying 
them with money—already some $2,- 
750,000,000 has been furnished by the 
United States Treasury, to say nothing 
of the other billions of capital raised 
here before we entered the war. To us, 
Britain and France and Russia and 
Italy must turn for billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of war materi- 
als. To us the European Allies look 
for supplies of shipping to counteract 
the ravages of Germany’s submarines. 
Neutrals must needs look upon the 
United States as the arbiter of the dis- 
position of the necessaries of life. And 
upon us, upon the number of men we 
can send to the firing line, depends, | 
am told, the date for starting the next 
great concerted “drive” which is con- 
fidently expected to roll back the Teu- 
tonic invaders of Belgium and France. 

Yes, Washington, not New York, is 


today the central business city of 
America. 
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By A. P. MILLS 


6¢ ALL-OUT” is moving from the 

phrase to the fact stage alto- 

gether too slowly for the com- 
fort of Washington officials. The shak- 
ing down process is taking longer than 
had been expected. New and more 
drastic curtailments and _ restrictions 
are imposed daily, but without over- 
coming a vague feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with progress achieved thus far. 
The immensity of the job is realized 
fully, but matching forceful words 
with strong action is proving difficult. 
At home as on the battle fronts, un- 
solved problems out-number accom- 
plishments. Conversion of the Govern- 
ment itself remains as incomplete as 
conversion of industry. Federal agen- 
cies and departments are still scrap- 
ping among themselves. 


PRODUCTION 


Chief shortage is shipping although 
the shipbuilding program is ahead of 


_ schedule. Aircraft output is generally 


considered satisfactory although some 
plants have been operating below ca- 
pacity due to delayed deliveries of 
vital parts. Scarcest materials are alu- 
minum, rubber and magnesium. Trans- 
portation tie-ups have not seriously re- 
tarded production to date but a late 
Summer or early Fall crisis is feared. 
Many feel that a major drawback to 
100% production is the inability of 
WPB officials to carry out speedily and 
effectively their assignments from Don- 
ald Nelson. A reorganization of WPB 
is threatened. New Dealers still accuse 
Nelson of “not being tough enough,” 
with some insiders betting even money 
he won’t last out the Summer. 


LABOR 


Prospects still favor a solution to 
controversial labor problems from the 
White House instead of Congress. The 
Senate has set April 20 as the date of 
a showdown vote. Significantly, it was 
Majority Leader Barkley who offered 
the motion to take up the subject after 
the informal Spring recess. Technical- 
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A. P. Mitts pinch hits for Gene Robb, our 
Washington correspondent, now on vacation. 
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ly, Senate consideration will be limited 
to the Connally bill which is restricted 
to the freezing of labor conditions in 
war plants taken over by the Govern- 
ment because of interrupted produc- 
tion, but the bill is certain to be 
amended to broaden its scope—if it gets 
that far. The Administration obtained 
the postponement so that a White 
House solution could be engineered to 
make legislation unnecessary. 


PRICES 


Office of Price Administration off- 
cials admit that we are losing the bat- 
tle of inflation. OPA foresees such a 
crisis that serious consideration is be- 
ing given to a blanket freezing order 
—the Baruch plan which Adminis- 
trator Henderson has repeatedly re- 
jected in favor of piecemeal price-fix- 
ing. Its adoption still appears unlikely 
in the near future, although each new 
WPB curtailment makes price regula- 
tion of restricted products almost 
mandatory. One OPA difficulty is that 
the 60-day temporary freeze orders 
usually invoked to halt upward price 
trends developing rapidly must set 
price maximums at highest levels pre- 
vailing during the five days immediate- 
ly preceding issuance of the order. 
Word inevitably leaks out in advance 
with the result that prices are jacked 
up and then frozen at new high levels. 
Permanent ceiling orders need not be 
based on five-day rates. 


TAXES 


The tax bill slated to emerge from 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee about June 1 will bear small re- 
semblance to Treasury recommenda- 
tions. A sales tax—either manufac- 
turers’ or retail—is now advocated 
among committee members by a four- 
to-one ratio. The manufacturers’ 
variety is favored because it is easiest 
to collect and opposed because it tends 
te invite price pyramiding and con- 
tribute to inflation. A retail tax would 
be difficult to administer but would 
confine price increases more nearly to 
the actual tax increase. Final passage 
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of the tax bill is not expected until 
early Fall. 


GOVERNMENT CONVERSION 


Quietest and most thorough inves- 
tigation being made by a Congres- 
sional committee is a searching inquiry 
being conducted by Sen. Tydings and 
fellow members of a special Senate 
Appropriations sub-committee. Facts 
are being sought on what federal 
workers can be transferred from peace 
to war agencies, how duplicated effort 
can be stopped, and how office space 
and personnel can be saved. Depart- 
ment heads are reeling under the im- 
pact of the staggering questionnaire 
from Tydings & Co. Evasive answers 
are promised stern action. Unlike most 
other investigating groups which pop 
off at the earliest opportunity, the 
Tydings committee is maintaining a 
sinister silence until all facts are filed 
away. Their revelation some months 
hence is expected to cause a sensation, 
especially the portion devoted to Gov- 
ernment publicity and propaganda 
activities. 


DRAFT 


House passage of the Senate-ap- 
proved bill to raise the pay of men 
in the armed forces is certain, but the 
amendment that will be offered to 
make allotments to draftees’ depend- 
ents will encounter some opposition on 
grounds that it is not yet necessary. 
Passage of allotment legislation, cer- 
tain before many months, will mean 
that a wife and even children no 
longer suffice as reason for deferment. 


ANTI-TRUST PROSECUTIONS 


Policy agreement reached by Jus- 
tice, War and Navy Departments does 
not suspend anti-trust laws for the 
duration but only postpones prosecu- 
tion until after the war. One effect will 
be more Thurman Arnold-to-Truman 
Committee double plays. Since Arnold 
won't be able to prosecute if Army or 
Navy flashes the red light, he may be 
able to accomplish the same trust-bust- 
ing result through using the committee 
as a publicity sounding board. 








Don’t be too sure your old sources 
of supply will be ready to serve you 
when the war ends. Many manufac- 
turers never return to their old tasks. 
Samples: Refrigerator manufacturer 
now making airplane propellers, rail- 
road switch manufacturer now making 
gliders, washing machine maker now 
turning out propeller gears. 
* 

More and more talk is being heard 
about a universal draft to assign men 
and women to civilian tasks for the 
duration. 

* 

Skilled labor, in any event, can ex- 
pect some form of allocation of work- 
ers to insure critical war industries 
getting needed production. 


= 

Air line plan to haul Army freight 
and personnel for the duration on a 
$l-a-year basis may presage similar 
arrangements in other fields. 

* 

National Noise Abatement Council 
says noise costs American business 
$2,000,000 daily, lessening attention 
and making concentration on any set 
task difficult. Their experiments show 


that 19% more energy is expended 
working in a noisy environment than 
in a comparatively quiet one. 


* 

If Japan sticks her long arm of ag- 
gression too far Indiawards, don’t be 
surprised if Russia attacks her back 
door. The uneasy peace between Rus- 
sia and Japan has temporary advan- 
tages for both. But both also realize 
the overwhelming advantage of strik- 
ing the first blow. 

* 

Shortages of lead and antimony may 
begin to pinch printing plants on type 
metal but experts estimate there is 
enough “idle” type metal in the form 
of standing matter in the form of slugs, 
type and plates that have become ob- 
solete to supply the industry for some 
time to come. Campaign to start print- 
ing plant heads searching for “dead” 
metal for restoration probably will get 
under way soon. 


* 

Some progress has been made on 
elimination of deliveries of consumer 
goods sold in retail stores, but when 
the rubber shortage really begins to 
pinch everybody will have to carry 





have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
Kansas City, Mo. * Mason City, Ia. 4* 


Omaha, Neb. 4* Sedalia, Mo. * 
Des Moines, Ia. Pittsburg, Kan. 3* 
Sioux City, Ia.4* Muscatine, Ia. 
Waterloo,Ia. 2* Aberdeen, S. D. * 
Joplin, Mo. 3* Atchison, Kan. 4* 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 4* Fremont, Neb. * 
SeconD BEst 

Houston, Tex. Fort Smith, Ark. 3* 

Dallas, Tex. 2* Vicksburg, Miss. 4* 

Fort Worth, Tex. 2* Pine Bluff, Ark. 5* 


Tulsa, Okla. 2* Texarkana, Tex. 5* 
Little Rock, Ark. * El] Dorado, Ark. 
Austin, Tex. Corsicana, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. Greenville, Miss. 13* 
Jackson, Miss.* | Texarkana, Ark. 12* 
Muskogee, Okla. 3* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five liste of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the numbers of successive times cities 


Tuirp Best 
Washington, D. C. * Chester, Pa. * 
Camden, N. J. York, Pa. 


Wilmington, Del. * Cumberland, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. * 
Lancaster, Pa. * 


FourTH BEst 
Los Angeles, Calif. Fresno, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Long Beach, Calif. Bakersfield, Calif. 
FirtH Best 


Cincinnati, Ohio 2* Fort Wayne, Ind. 3* 
Indianapolis, Ind. 3* Hamilton, Ohio 12* 
Toledo, Ohio Middletown, Ohio 6* 
Dayton, Ohio 








light purchases home. Heavy stuff can 
be delivered for a long time if retailers 
begin now to cut down on delivery of 
lighter items. 

* 

Estimates are that the manpower em- 
ployed on farms on March 1, 1942, 
had decreased 25% since June 1940. 
Real problem looms as rubber and 
gasoline shortages hit farm transpor- 
tation unless present regulations are 
eased to benefit farmers. Census Bu- 
reau figures show more than 3,542,000 
farms, representing 58% of all U. S. 
farms, owned 4,144,136 automobiles 
April 1, 1940. On the same date 944.. 
184 farms owned 1,047,084 motor 
trucks and 1,409,697 farms owned 
1,567,000 tractors. 

* 

If Great Britain’s experience is any 
criterion, U. S. motion picture indus- 
try has little to fear on account of the 
war. Over there last year, both atten- 
dance and receipts at motion picture 
theaters exceeded the highest peace- 
time levels. 

* 

Government figures show that 40.2% 
of all motor vehicles in the U. S. are 
owned by persons residing in unincor- 
porated areas and in unincorporated 
cities and towns having a population 
of less than 2,500 persons. Here’s 
where gasoline and rubber rationings 
are going to pinch most. 

* 

Shadow of things to come over 
here? Out of her total population of 
47,000,000, Great Britain already has 
some 20,000,000 people doing full- 
time war work, excluding those in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, and in 
addition there are 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 more who are doing volun- 
tary or part-time work. 

* 

Gadgets—pinball machines, lawn- 
mowers, paper clips, toasters, pencil 
sharpeners, picnic stoves, ice cream 
scoops—probably won’t be rationed. 
Production will just be stopped—to 
save metals—and there won’t be any 
more when present supplies run out. 

* 

Vacations at or near home will be 
the order for most people this Sum- 
mer. Tire and gasoline rationing will 
keep the motoring vacationist at home. 
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comp: 


at any previous time since September, 1941. 








Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
more f bly with the same time a year earlier than 


1. Milwaukee, Wis. 4. Portland, Me. 8. Port Arthur, Tex. 

2. Berkeley, Calif. 5. Passaic, N.J. 9. Elgin, it. 

3. Binghamton, N.Y. 6. Chester,Pa. 10. Fort Smith, Ark. 
7. Austin, Tex. 
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one month or more 


Recent improvement 
(may be temporary) 


Comparison With Same 
Time Year Ago 

A 146% and higher 

B 124% to 145% 

C 106% to 123% 

DO 90% to 105% 
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Probable restriction on civilian holi- 
day travel may come if railroads get 
jammed too much by troop move- 
ments, critical freight, etc. 

* 

Expect increased emphasis on Chi- 
nese and Pan-American influences in 
furniture styles, clothing, other prod- 
ucts as public interest in United Na- 
tions increases. 

* 

Government is asking motorists not 
to throw away their anti-freeze mix- 
tures this Spring, bottle it, save it for 
next Winter. Reason: Chemicals used 
are needed to make high explosives 


and for use in airplanes and tanks. 
* 


Substitution of lumber for metals, 
other critical materials, is increasing. 
* 

Estimates on railway freight move- 
ment during April, May and June are 
for nearly 15% greater tonnage than 

during those months in 1941. 
* 

The size of life insurance policies is 
increasing, according to the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, the 
average size of ordinary policies pur- 
chased last year being 3.7% over 1940. 
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Automobile Outlook 


By NORMAN GC. SHIDLE 


OTOR transportation will be in- 

creasingly vital to war produc- 
tion as time goes on. Everything that 
motor-minded economists have been 
saying for years about the essential 
character of the truck, the trailer, and 
the automobile in our American econ- 
omy, bids fair to be distressingly 
proved as materials shortages increase 
and the mileage in existing vehicles 
and tires is used up. 

Headed by practical, realistic Jo- 
seph B. Eastman, the Office of Defense 
Transportation is fully aware of the 
problems to be faced. Experienced 
fleet operators—many of them skilled 
in getting results through group action 
as a result of extensive Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers committee activity 
—have been called to set up operating 
and maintenance conservation pro- 
grams for ODT. 

Farmers will be expected to cut 
farm truck mileage from 35 to 50% 
by a voluntary-action plan for pooling 


of equipment and co-operative-hauling 
of products which ODT has just pro- 
posed. Bus operators are being asked 
to eliminate unnecessary mileage to 
conserve equipment and to adjust ser- 
vices to war needs. 

A vigorous campaign labeled “The 
Michigan Plan,” sponsored by the Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, and en- 
couraged by ODT, aims at conservation 
of existing mileage in industrial pas- 
senger cars, to make war-needed trans- 
portation for individual defense work- 
ers go as far as possible. Automobile 
and parts manufacturers are doing 
everything possible to spread their re- 
placement parts supplies effectively and 
efficiently. 

Conservation of motor transporta- 
tion is on the march. It will help win 
the war. Except for rationing pro- 
grams, it has so far been left up to the 
voluntary co-operation of individual 
vehicle owners. If that co-operation is 
vigorous, it-may remain that way. 
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VICTORY CUP 


Universal Paper Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has marketed a “Victory” paper 
drinking cup, which has this sales in- 
ducement: The company contributes a 
part of each sale to Uncle Sam for the 
purchase of bombers. The cup is white 
with the “Remember Pearl Harbor” 
slogan printed in a blue panel over a 
large red “V.” Around the rolled rim, 
on the outside, is a series of dots and 
dashes (Morse for victory). 


BLACKOUT DEPOTS 


Since the war has blacked out the 
chief source of revenue for thousands 
of its dealers, Willys-Overland is pro- 
moting a program to turn dealers’ 
shops into “depots” for the sale of 
blackout items. Already, the company 
has exclusive distribution, rights on 
many civilian defense materials. 


WAR CANDY 


Army research men have developed 
a melt-proof chocolate bar. The ingre- 
dients: Raw oat flour, bitter chocolate, 
cocoa fat, sugar, skimmed milk, vanil- 
lin. Tests show that soldiers like the 
bar, which provides “hours of nour- 
ishment.” 


GADGETS 


Just announced: (1) A combination 
lamp and alarm clock. When the alarm 
goes off, the light goes on. (2) A fish- 
ing pole that collapses, like a telescope, 
into a coat-pocket-sized package. 


PRIZED REPLIES 


“How can appliance dealers stay in 
business during these days of curtailed 
production?” General Electric is 
awarding prizes to dealers who offer 
the best answers to this question. All 
of the good suggestions are passed 


along to appliance retailers everywhere. 


STITCH IN TIME 


Goodrich has developed a synthetic 
rubber thread, perhaps the first in this 
country. It’s made from “Ameripol” 
(the company’s synthetic compound), 


and is said to have all the properties 
of the natural rubber product. Of 
course, use of the new thread is now 
limited to the production of parachutes, 
gas masks, other war wear. 


CONDUCTIVE 


Workers in arsenals often go bare- 
foot to prevent blasts from body 
sparks. Now come a conductive asphalt 
tile (Armstrong Cork) and a conduc- 
tive rubber for workers’ shoes (United 
States Rubber). Both materials offer 
wide use in war plants where explosive 
hazards exist. 


BUNDLE BUGGY 


One answer to shopping without an 
auto is the “bundle buggy,” a deep 
wooden box on wheels, which is pushed 
like a baby carriage. So far, its use is 
limited to the Chicago area. 


POWERFUL SUGGESTION 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has turned 
its dividend check enclosure into a 
promotion piece for U. S. savings 
bonds. Says the company: “With his 


check in one hand and the enclosure 
in the other, the stockholder is reached 
at a most opportune time with a power- 
ful suggestion to invest his dividend 
with Uncle Sam.” 


JUTE JITSU 


Cotton and twisted paper are being 
tested as backings for rugs, replacing 
war-scarce jute. For a while, at least, 
use of the substitute will be limited to 
low-cost lines. 


NEXT STEP? 


The prospect of a leather shortage 
has given rise to talk of wooden shoes 
for civilians. Rumor has two com- 
panies testing the idea. 


WAR PAINT CONTAINER 


A paper-box company, F. N. Burt 
of Buffalo, has developed a priority- 
proof lipstick container. It’s made of 
paper, fortified by lacquer, and has a 
“vegetable ivory” cap. The new con- 
tainer is somewhat cheaper to make 
and, apparently, is just as satisfactory 
as those made of metal. 





THE DELIVERY of split cartons, 
particularly of canned goods, has 
long been an irritation to shippers, 
jobbers, retailers. Common prac- 





TWO IN ONE 





tice has been to split a carton 
(with a knife) to get two sections 
of a dozen cans each out of a 24- 
can carton, tie a piece of string 
around each section in a futile ef- 
fort to prevent the cans from tum- 
bling out. Result: According to 
some big shippers, 45% of cartons 
are worthless. Rumford Chemical 
Works now meets this age-old 
trouble with a new type carton 
(see photo). Around the outside 
of the 24-can carton runs a line; 
any jobber desirous of splitting the 
carton slices along that line and 
obtains two separate, complete 
cartons of one dozen cans each. 
Printing on the inside walls of the 
divided sections reads: “Half 
Case, One Dozen.” 
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KING CARTON 


The use of stencils and black cray- 
ons in shipping rooms is going. La- 
bels, which can be removed, allowing 
cartons to be re-used again and again, 
are being substituted. The railroads 
have encouraged this conservation idea 
by relaxing restrictions concerning the 
re-use of cartons. 


POCKET BAG 


A new shopping bag makes it easy 
for consumers to help retailers save 
wrappings. The bag folds up into a 
neat, pocket-sized packet—just the 
thing for working girls, or housewives 
who want to take in a show before 
shopping. 


CLIP KIT 


The latest in first-aid kits is one in 
the form of a pencil, which clips onto 
the vest pocket. The kit contains io- 
dine, bandage, tweezers. 


MILK SOAP 


It is now possible to make soap 
from whole milk. The soap can be 
made in the form of an emulsion or 
jelly. 


SPRING BIKE 


It’s here at last—a bicycle with a 
spring motor that is wound up by 
cranking the pedal. According to the 
inventor, James Crumble, the bike has 
three speeds. 


CUFF NOTE 


Because customers hesitated to buy 
cuffless (Victory) suits, salesmen in a 
Boston department store cut the cuffs 
off their own pants. Sales promptly 
picked up. 


DUCKY 


The last word in office equipment is 
a bomb-shelter desk, which should en- 
able any business man to muddle 
through the war without leaving his 
office. The desk is made of steel; when 
raiders come over, you simply duck 
under it. 


Workers at the Eddystone, Pa., plant 
of Baldwin Locomotive Works have 
organized a co-operative bus service 
between their homes and the plant. 
Besides conserving rubber, gasoline 


and autos, they’re saving money on the 
deal. 
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Wartime Jobs for 
Advertising 


DVERTISING and its task to facil- 
itate efficient distribution during 
the war is keeping many business men 
up nights. The character of much ad- 
vertising must be changed to meet new 
conditions. Themes and _ objectives 
must be shifted to fit new tasks. Much 
advertising already has been adapted 
to the novel needs of war. More will 
follow. 


The Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica believes that the new wartime re- 


sponsibilities of advertising include 
the following duties: 


1. Continue all normal distribution 
functions that do not impede war 
effort. 


2. Maintain channels and trade con- 
tacts for future needs of industry. 


Preserve customer goodwill. 
Keep brand names alive. 


wp w 


Prepare to build markets for post- 
war output of enlarged capacities. 
6. Keep enterprises alive and capa- 
ble of resuming full employment. 
Preserve desire for eventual high- 
er living standards. 


~ 


8. Discourage lowering of present 
living standards beyond necessary 
restrictions of war. 

9. Help maintain freedom of press, 
radio, and other information fa- 
cilities. 

10. Guide buying of consumers with 
newly increased purchasing power. 

11. Stimulate use of products that can 
be supplied in plenty. 

12. Educate consumers on conserva- 
tion, care, and repair of articles 
in use. 

13. Help to spread out seasonal de- 
mand, reducing peaks in transpor- 
tation requirements. 

14. Discourage hoarding of commod- 
ities. 

15. Explain elimination of frills in 
merchandise and service. _ 


16. Explain substitution of materials. 


17. Inform public on reasons for 
product scarcities and delays. 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


Deny false rumors of scarcity and 
rising prices. 

Explain industry’s part in war ef- 
fort. 

Foster national unity. 


Promote intelligent patriotism. 


Glorify service with our fighting 
forces. 

Arouse enthusiasm of workers for 
production achievement. 


Educate public on nutrition and 
other health matters. 


Cooperate in campaigns for avoid- 
ing waste and collecting salvage. 
Help sell Government bonds and 
stamps. 

Assist in financial campaigns of 
voluntary service organizations. 
Help in organization and conduct 
of home defense. 

Assist in recruiting of specialists 
for armed forces. 

Aid in promoting re-allocation of 
skilled labor in war industries. 
Avoid advertising devices that 
draw upon critical materials. 
Avoid disclosing information use- 
ful to the enemy. 

Avoid giving unsupported infor- 
mation or misleading impressions 
about the state of the Nation or 
the progress of the war. 

Avoid mere boasting of advertis- 
er’s patriotic service or technical 
achievement without conveying 
helpful information. 

Avoid panic advertising based on 
threats of higher prices and scar- 
cities. 

Avoid waste in advertising. 
Continue efforts to make mer- 
chandise advertising as helpfully 
informative as possible. 

Aid and encourage the movement 
for education of consumers to- 
ward more efficient buying for 
satisfaction of needs. 


At all times, do everything pos- 
sible to help preserve our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. 





MERICA's gigantic war machine 
A is gaining momentum, 

Most remaining kinks are at 
Washington. 

Congress has persistently turned a 
deaf ear to overwhelming public de- 
mand for regulatory labor legislation. 
Strikes, consequently, break out here 
and there, in violation of solemn prom- 
ises made by union leaders, revealing 
the latter are not in a position to ex- 
ercise complete control. 

Overlapping of governmental agen- 
cies has not been removed. Red tape 
atill too often involves delays. 

Haphazard price-fixing has not pre- 
vented steady advance in the cost of 
living. Two main causes are rising 
food prices, rising wages. Our poli- 
ticlans have dodged treating our high- 
ly-organized farm groups and labor 
groups as they have treated all the rest 
of us, The price of farm products has 
gone up over 40% in the last year, 
whereas all other commodities have 
risen only 12%. Cotton, despite the 
Government's enormous surplus, is at 
a 13-year peak, 


Little wonder many things are hig- 
geldy-piggeldy at Washington, seeing 
that the Government is taking on em- 
ployees far faster than they can be effi- 
ciently handled. Civilian employment 
in the executive arm passed the 1,700,- 
000 mark at the end of January. That 
month alone brought an addition of 
fully 32,000. January's executive 
branch payroll was $259,404,945, con- 
trasted with $178,413,671 in the first 
month of last year. 


Business, finance, industry are up 
in the air over what awaits them tax- 
wise. The House of Representatives, 
without the slightest discussion, tagged 





B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


to an eighteen-ninteen billion appro- 
priation bill a postscript limiting prof- 
its on war contracts to “6%”"—this 
against expert advice. The Senate, to 
its credit, did give the proposal con- 
sideration. The Treasury Department 
favors collecting profits through ade- 
quate taxes, as do the Army and Naval 
officials concerned with finding con- 
tractors for huge orders, their criti- 
cism being that the House’s arbitrary 
ruling would inject complications, de- 
lays. What the final outcome will be is 
unforeseeable. 

A sales tax is gaining in favor. 

Business men report that since Don- 
ald M. Nelson took charge there has 
been considerable improvement in al- 
locating of authority, less buck-pass- 
ing, less delay in signing definite con- 
tracts. 

Meanwhile, Nelson, Knudsen and 


GetTTinc Back TO 
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War Machine Gains Speed; 
Stocks Near Turning Point? 


other high-up drivers for more and 
more production are now declaring 
that “the machine is rolling,” that 
marked progress is being made month 
by month, that President Roosevelt's 
mammoth program for aircraft, tanks, 
ships, etc., promises to be attained. 


The war outlook is still quite cloudy. 

Japan’s successful onslaughts are 
spreading in almost every direction. 
India is being bombarded, seriously 
threatened. . . . America’s might, in 
the air and on the sea, has not yet 
checked her. By mid-year, however, the 
picture should greatly change. 

What may prove the most momen- 
tous battle of the whole war is near- 
ing, on the farflung, vital Russian 
front. All indications are that Hitler is 
throwing all his available manpower 
and mechanical power into staging his 
loudly-advertised “Spring offensive.” 
Here, also, by mid-year decisive devel- 
opments may be registered. 


Because of war and other uncer- 
tainties, it is perhaps natural that se- 
curity markets should remain timid, 
dormant. In Wall Street the view is 
spreading that “the market has been 
sold to a standstill,” that, consequent- 
ly, the next sustained move should be 
upwards, 

Of course, should Russia’s armies 
prove unable to stand up against Hit- 
ler, and should Japan wreak her will 
in India and other coveted areas, the 
effect could be demoralizing. 

But aren’t the next two-three months 
quite as likely to bring good news as 
bad news from both Europe and the 
Pacific? 

Uncle Sam will steadily become a 
more potent factor for democratic vic- 
tory. 
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Business Letters Bounce 





to the Front 


By L. STEMP 


HE importance of tactful business 

letters bounces to the front as the 

newly -adjusted, street-car-riding 
executive realizes that his salesmen, 
collectors and jobbers can no longer 
make the rounds in their cars to main- 
tain good-will through individual sales- 
manship and personalities. 

All the pleasant relations that have 
been built up in the business field need 
not be lost. The business man who 
used personal contact as a means for 
obtaining business can accept the tire 
rationing as a challenge to his letter 
writing ability. And if he injects that 
same personality that sold his cus- 
tomers into his letters, his business 
will hold ground as he rides along 
on the new wave of enthusiasm 
and effort. 

Lever Brothers Co., the soap maker, 
found that there is economy and a sale 
in every letter—whether it be the sale 
of their products, of service, of an ad- 
justment, or good-will. They hired 
Charles E. Buck, former Boston Uni- 
versity English professor, gave him the 
title of Literary Counselor and the job 
of directing correspondence for its five 
plants and 15 division offices. 


HAPPY STENOS 


Despite the curtailment of paper, the 
work involved became so voluminous 
that recently Buck was given an assist- 
ant, C. M, Lake. Their perseverance 
for improved letter writing has result- 
ed in, among other things, the enjoy- 
ment of a better and more satisfied 
stenographic personnel, a highly im- 
portant fact when many companies are 
being stripped of their stenographic 
help because of the lure of wartime 
positions. 

The cost of a letter, considering 
varying factors such as stationery, car- 
bon paper, stenographers’ and dicta- 
tors’ time and salaries, overhead, and 
depreciation, has been computed and 





L. Sremx is a free-lance writer on business 
subjects. 
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Now you've got to write better 
letters. How one company does it 


estimated anywhere from 15¢ to $1.02. 
And it costs just as much to write a 
poor letter as it does to write a good 
one. But the results show whether or 
not a savings has been effected. In one 
instance, a tactful letter brought a sale 
of $290. Approximating the cost of 
that letter at 40¢, that was good busi- 
ness. Much better than wearing off tire 
rubber and jeopardizing a representa- 
tive’s future use of his car. 


KEEPING LETTERS “BRIGHT” 


But with thoughts of a son being 
drafted soon, war conditions creating 
a shortage of materials, and rapid per- 
sonnel turnovers, no wonder the man 
at the desk needs reminders to keep 
from letting his irritability creep into 
his dictation. 

This is the way Buck and his as- 
sistant help the correspondents and 
stenographers of Lever Brothers Co. 
to be alert: 

Each month Buck writes a full-page 
article which is published in an em- 
ployee magazine. Some of the titles of 
these articles are: “Saying NO Grace- 
fully,” “Jonathan Henry Dusenberry, 
Esq.,” “How Much Are Words Worth 
to You?” “Let the Adjective Help 
You,” “What of Slang?” “A Chal- 
lenge to Business Letters” and “Names 
in the News.” 

The Literary Counselor’s office is at 
the Cambridge, Massachusetts, plant 
and conscientious stenographers who 
need literary advice and dictators who 
need help call at his office to discuss 
their: split infinitives, misplaced adjec- 
tives, bewhiskered expressions and 
other faults. 

Sometimes the Literary Counselor’s 
office sends a lengthy letter to the plant 
managers with the request that it be 
passed along to other members of the 
staff. 

Here is part of a recent one: 

“TI wish it were possible, Mr. Snow, 


for us to sit down with Hammond 
correspondents sometime during the 
course of our annual audit and talk 
over their letters with them much the 
same as we are able to do here at 
Cambridge. I am sure that in this way, 
what may at times appear to be trivial 
or arbitrary or merciless red-penciling, 
as the case may be, would take on new 
meaning in the light of the casual yet 
purposeful give-and-take conversation. 
... Perhaps we can overcome, in some 
measure, this geographical disadvan- 
tage by pointing out here some sort of 
general attitude a correspondent can 
adopt toward his letters; how he can 
stand off at a distance, so to speak, 
and survey them objectively; how he 
can be more reasonably certain of their 
efficacy by asking himself certain ques- 
tions and making sure insofar as pos- 
sible, that the answer is “yes” in each 
instance .. .” 


ANNUAL AUDIT 


The annual audit referred to is car- 
ried out by means of extra copies of 
letters which are prepared during a 
designated month of the year and sent 
to the Literary Counselor for criticism. 
They are red-penciled and returned 
with comments. 

When visits to the various plants are 
feasible, Buck arranges meetings for 
the stenographers and separate ones 
for the correspondents. Before these 
groups, he reads actual letters received 
from irate customers and then explains 
the proper way to answer these. Proof 
of the good-will established is shown 
in the customers’ answers after a tact- 
ful bit of correspondence has been 
sent. 

And as a final reminder, bulletins 
are sent periodicaliy to stenographers 
and dictators on the correct usage of 
words and phrases, commonly mis- 
spelled words and good literary ad- 
vice. 
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FORGOTTEN MAN 


In the treatment of our large corporations, 
legislators have ignored the fact that, for 
instance, General Motors is not only man- 
agement and labor, but also 300,000 stock- 
holders. 

The stockholder’s case for more returns is 
just as sound as that of the labor bloc, farm 
bloc, American Legion, WPA, South Ameti- 
ca, China, etc. 

If he expects to survive he must organize 
and make an effort to stop these other blocs, 
or insist he get his hands in the grab bag 
also—H. J. Upnam, Bay Harbor, Fla. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ VIEWS 


Regarding the article “The Plight of the 
Common Stockholder” in your March 1 
issue: 

One very serious point not touched upon 
by Mr. Foley is the obvious fact that there 
is a decided tendency for high-priced man- 
agement to secure pensions for themselves 
for life, whether the company makes money 
for the stockholders or not. Congress tried 
the same thing and learned the temper of 
the people—Congress backed out. 

Executives drawing $50,000, $100,000, 
$250,000 per year should be able to provide 
for their own future out of such stipends. 
If they want more money and have faith in 
their company and faith in their own man- 
agement why do they want this extra com- 
pensation to come out of the company with- 
out making greater investments in their own 
companies. There are entirely too many high- 
priced executives who are small stockhold- 
ers, holding only qualifying shares, there- 
fore having no personal interest in the suc- 
cess of the company beyond their big salaries. 

Another point overlooked is this: How 
will the selling of small holders’ investments 
at a loss hold down inflation, even if the 
proceeds of such sales do go into taxes and 
defense stamps? You cannot sell without 
someone buying and the buyer must be able 
to buy. So why ask or even suggest that the 
small man sell at a loss to the big man who 
is able to buy? 

The small stockholder is the backbone of 
all industry. He invested in order to obtain 
an income from his savings. He is entitled 
to that return upon his investment. By all 
means show the small man more considera- 
tion—H. Epcar Frencn, president, Jesse 
French Corp., New Castle, Ind. 


EMPLOYEE TRUSTS 


We should like permission to reprint the 
article entitled “Hold Men—Reduce Taxes” 
by Charles J. Siegel in your Feb. 15 issue. 

We are particularly interested in the field 
of employee trusts. Mr. Siegel’s article on 
this is well done. He covers in concise form 
a number of the advantages that accrue in 
the establishment of such plans.—E. A. 
Srarr, Supervisor of Employee Insurance 
Plans, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


HE LIKES US 


You publish a splendid magazine and I 
cannot refrain from telling you so. Each 
issue is replete with interesting and valuable 
information. 

I thought your February 15th issue was 
particularly fine throughout. I like very 
much your “Optimistic Credo.”—CuesTer 
O. Fiscuer, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


HE DOESN'T 


So long as B. C. Forbes remains one of 
the greatest enemies of free speech and free 
thought and truthful education in all the 
United States, I do not care to contribute 
to his support by subscribing to what might, 
except for his influence, be a most worth- 
while magazine—R. L. Hanuey, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


NUMBER ONE 


As a subscriber to Forses for many years, 
I still consider it the Number One. maga- 
zine in America, or anywhere else for that 
matter—C. B. Me.ton, president, Hagers- 
town Gas Co., Hagerstown, Md. 





NOTE ON NELSON 


A croup of casket makers re- 
cently appeared before Donald 
M. Nelson, pleading for a con- 
tinued supply of copper for 
their product. 

Nelson listened in silence. 
Then taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, he said quietly: “Gen- 
tlemen, we are not going to dig 
up copper merely to bury it 
again. Good day.” 











LOT 


I have been a reader of your magazine for 
a number of years. Every issue during the 
life of subscription has brought an inspiring 
thought and articles of current interest. To 
those executives who are not yet subscribers, 
I say: “You are missing an awful lot.”— 
Cuares Foster, president and general man- 
ager, Durable Associated Companies, Toron- 
to, Canada. 


HOG CALLING 


I’m a farmer and I’m willing to listen to 
the other fellow’s story. In other words, | 
get a smile out of big business calling the 
farmers HOGS.—Don Brittson, Brown City, 
Mich. 


BEST GIFT 


Renewal herewith—the most useful read- 
ing I receive and the best gift I can give 
my son.—R. M. Henperson, Chicago, IIl. 


INDUCTED 


Even though Mr. Forbes’ political ideas 
and mine differ, I have enjoyed his articles 
and also the other well-written articles. 

I am expecting to be inducted into the 
armed forces in the near future. For that 


reason, I do not see my way clear at the 
present time to resubscribe to Forses or 
any other magazine. 

I want to thank you for the pleasure | 
derived from your magazine, and you can 
rest assured that I will resubscribe at the 
nearest possible date. 

Tell Mr. Forbes to keep up the good 
work.—Rorest F. Bunker, Marion, Ind, 


EXAMPLE SETTER 


You have a splendid magazine, with many 
helpful articles in it. The one on Mt. Gilead 
is a very interesting one, as well as many 
others in the April Ist issue. 

Your magazine will be a much greater 
one than it is, however, if you will heed 
two sentences in the Mt. Gilead article 
which read: “Morrow County asks nothing 
of the folks in Washington. It makes no 
comments or criticisms.” 

You should “Go and do thou likewise.”— 
E. S. McSwain, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SMALL INVESTORS’ CHAMPION 


I am glad to see that Mr. Forbes is taking 
some interest in the small investor. It is to 
be hoped that the effort to create an organ- 
ization of an Investor’s Union will be pressed 
and finally realized. Surely, such a union 
would fill an extremely important place in 
the business life of our country. The sus- 
picion is growing that the financial journals 
are being conducted in the interests of the 
corporations and with little consideration of 
those who actually own them, the stock- 
holders. Probably the biggest racket in the 
whole country is that played by the corpora- 
tions in giving enormous salaries to their 
executives. The fact is, the executives in 
most cases name their own salaries, and 
doubtless their bonuses, pensions and _ s0- 
called rights to buy the stocks of the com- 
panies at practically their own terms. The 
knowledge of this damnable racket is 
steadily growing—Dr. Rosert W. Gispes, 
Columbia, S. C. 


POET'S REPLY 


Your last and most touching plea was re- 
ceived, 

Really—I never would have believed; 

That when it came time for us to part, 

You would suffer a broken heart. 


Now, I've always been a soft-hearted guy; 
And it hurts me a lot, to make you cry; 
So, buck up old boy, and smile, by heck, 
Enclosed you will find my PRECIOUS 
CHECK. 
—J. P. Patterson, Birmingham, Ala. 


CURE-ALL 


It gave me a great deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction to read “Five Ways to Speed 
War Production” by Gerald Lyons in the 
March Ist issue of Forses. Lots of cure-alls 
are advanced but this is one of the few men- 
tions made of the value of time study.— 
Putt Carrot, Jr., New York City. 


DEPENDABLE 


I am a regular reader of the magazine. | 
find it can be relied upon—something that 
is a matter of utmost importance during 
these days.—R. P. Dopps, manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





“PRIVATE” PHONE 


A new wall type, or half size, sound- 
absorbent phone booth is designed for 
use where noise conditions are mild, 
or where space is limited. Constructed 
entirely of wood, in order to save 
critical materials, the booth is claimed 
to soak up any noise, assuring the 
users undisturbed privacy of speech. 
A shelf at the bottom of the booth 
provides room for a directory and for 
taking notes. The outside dimensions 
are 28 inches wide, 32 inches high, 26 
inches deep. (“Scout Model 601.” 
Maker: Burgess Battery Co., 2825 W. 
Roscoe St., Chicago, Ill.) 


GOGGLES 

Something new in welding equip- 
ment: Goggles that reduce glare and 
absorb dangerous invisible rays gen- 
erated by the welding arc. The gog- 
gles come in a range of shades to pro- 
vide exactly the right density for each 
intensity of glare. (Maker: American 


Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.) 


PRE-FINISH CLEANER 


A new cleaning compound prepares 
metals for finishing. It’s guaranteed to 
take away all rust, stains and finger 
marks. Actually, the compound is said 
to unite with the metal itself to form 
a corrosion-resistant foundation for 
the finish. (Maker: Rust-I Cide Co., 
3125 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


FIRE HOSE 


A new hose is designed especially 
for fighting incendiary bomb fires. 
Made of regenerated rubber, it is 
painted at both ends with white side- 
wall tire paint, so that the householder 
can find the coupling and nozzle ends 
quickly in the dark. (Maker: Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 E. Mar- 
ket St., Akron, Ohio.) 


BUILDING BOARD 


Asbestos and cement are combined 
to produce a new building material— 
a hard, non-combustible board that 
has a smooth surface. The board is 
light grey in color, but can be painted, 
and is applied with nails or screws 
direct to the wood sheathing. It comes 
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Previews of Newest Products 


in three thicknesses: 4g inch, 3/16 
inch, 44 inch; in two standard sizes: 
4x 4 feet and 4 x 8 feet. (Maker: The 
Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


ASBESTOS SUIT 


The latest in war wear is a one- 
piece asbestos suit, tailored for per- 
sonal protection against flame hazards 
in emergencies. The suit consists of a 
jacket and trousers, securely sewed to- 
gether, with helmet, gloves and boots 
attached to completely enclose and 
protect the wearer. A zipper opening 
assures quick access to the suit, and a 
large window of heat-resistant glass in 
the hood permits unobstructed vision. 
Wrists, ankles, gloves and neck por- 
tion are flannel-lined for comfort. 
(“Asbestos Protective Suit.” Maker: 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas and Meade Streets, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 


HUMIDIFIER 


Feature of a new industrial humidi- 
fier is its flexibility. It suspends from 
the ceiling to save floor space and can 
be shifted quickly to meet equipment 
layout changes. In fact, additional 
units may be added to keep step with 
expansion without extensive altera- 
tions to existing duct work. (“/ndus- 
trial Humidifier, Type 43G.” Maker: 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.) 

—Don Samson. 


Please mention ForBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 























We’ve Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


. - Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence... Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 

. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


PERMANENT 


coustTi-[ELOTEX 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION . CHICAGO 











War Executives! 


Learn how many of America’s outstanding busi- 
ness executives got their start, licked tough as- 
signments, won cooperation... how “big’’ men 
live, think, keep fit, get to the top. 

B. C. FORBES, ace business biographer of our 
age, brings you hundreds of intimate items from 
the lives of outstanding business leaders, states- 
men and men high in public life in his enlighten- 
ing entertaining book 


“LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN” 


From these intimate incidents you will find 
many traits you may wish to emulate—many you 
will want to avoid! 

Scores of readers have found this book so 
stimulating they quickly ordered extra copies for 
others. 


“F would like to have 12 co or to give to my 
employees.” H. , Decatur, Ti. 


“Am so pleased with my y hy 1 I want outa 
for a gift.” Hickory, N. 


Remit Now and ‘Your Copy Will 
be — by B. C. FORBES 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. C. 


Please send me a copy of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


(0 Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 
B. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 
copy and we will feo postage. ‘ame refund privi- 
lege, of course. (If Y. C. resident, please add 
3c for Sales Tax.) 
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Fact and Comment 


“The only insistent and constant stimulus to the workers 
was found to be the profit motive. Concessions were also 
made in the extension of rights or property to the peasants, 
as well as to other classes. 

“In order to succeed, the regime dropped the principle of 
Communism in practical application. 

“In the army, the old idea of comrade officers and sim- 
plicity has been displaced by titles, gold braid, epaulets, deco- 
rations, and smart uniforms, distinguishing the one class from 
the other. 

“Communism won't work. It hasn’t worked here.” 


(Continued from page 9! 


No student of history could have expected otherwise. 
Human beings haven’t yet become angelic, utterly un- 
selfish, eager to exert themselves to the utmost without 
thought of personal reward. 

Will those in power at Washington take note? 

Will Russia’s discovery discourage them in their 
childish notions that they should be clothed with al- 
mighty authority, that they should be empowered to 
scotch the private enterprise system which has made 
America the foremost nation on earth? 

Ambassador Davies’ realistic findings, in his in- 
formative volume, “Mission to Moscow,” should be 
brought home to ambitious Washingtonians. 


* 


Only a man’s motives and mission 
make him great. 


* 


Nazism Versus Communism 


Ex-Ambassador Davies voices a philosophy which 
may console Americans who have had grave mis- 
givings over America’s co-operating with Russia to 
defeat Nazism. This hard-headed, practical business 
man has enjoyed far more opportunity than you or | 
to appraise these two ideologies. What does he say? 
This: 


“The Christian religion could be imposed upon the Com- 
munistic principle without doing violence to its economic and 
political purposes, the primary one of which is based upon 
‘the brotherhood of man.’ Applying the same iest to Nazism, 
the difference between the two is clear. 

“The principles of the Christian religion cannot be imposed 
upon the Nazi philosophy, without destroying the political base 
of the state. Nazi philosophy makes the state superior to the 
Christian religion and is in fact a religion in itself. For that 
end it has tried to destroy Christianity in Germany through 
persecution.” 


Although I regard Communism as impossible, | 
regard, as you doubtless regard, the threat of world 
conquest by Hitler as the gravest menace facing man- 
kind today. Therefore, I most cordially welcome what 
Russia is contributing to Hitler’s downfall. The defeat 
of Hitler, as I see it, would be followed by the defeat 
of Japan. 

I have faith that both Hitler and Hirohito will be 
brought to their knees. 


* 


Don’t talk about your abilities. 
Demonstrate them. 


. 
Be Cheerful! 


Cheerfulness, always a virtue, is doubly so today. 
The whole world is in sad plight. The preservation of 
civilization is at stake. The destiny of our own land 
is imperiled as never before. The outlook for many a 
business and institution is dark. Millions of individ- 
uals and families face indigo uncertainty; they know 
not what may befall them as the nation plunges deeper 
and deeper into war. 

Futile, therefore, to urge cheerfulness? No. 

“The man worth while is the one who can smile 
when everything goes dead wrong.” Not only is heroic 
exercise of cheerfulness incalculably valuable for our 
own mental and physical wellbeing, but we owe it, 
during these gruelling times, to others, we owe it to 
the Nation. 

Cheerfulness, in face of adversity, can aid in win- 
ning the war. 

Did not Hitler attach momentous importance to un- 
dermining the morale of Britons and other enemies, 
confident that if he could break their spirits he could 
break their resistance? Propaganda was one of the 
mightiest weapons during the World War. It is being 
used again on a vast scale. Has our own Government 
not established agencies to inspire morale, which is 
another name for cheerfulness, among our armed 
forces? And haven't organizations galore, national and 
local, been set up for the same purpose? 

General MacArthur and his noble followers won 
universal admiration, not alone because of their deeds, 
but also because of the spirit they all along exhibited. 
No whimpering, no whining, no self-pity. 

Was it not Franklin D. Roosevelt’s cheerful self- 
confidence which did much to dispel nationwide pan- 
ickyness after he first took office? While each of us, 
no matter what our station in life, must determinedly 
cultivate and practice cheerfulness at work and at 
home, a special responsibility rests upon men occupy- 
ing leading positions at Washington and in corpora- 
tions engaged in war production. 

Especially note this: Not only the attitude but the 
actual output of wage earners will be potently influ- 
enced by the demeanor of those directing them, from 
top executives to foremen and sub-foremen. Grouchi- 
ness will hurt, cheerfulness will stimulate effort, output. 

Britain’s “Thumbs Up!” is a symbol of unconquer- 
able resolution, never-say-die-ness, cheerio. 

Be cheerful! 




















THE SQUEEZE GETS 
TIGHTER 


(Continued from page 17) 


conform to the ration unit, and this lat- 


ter will tend to get smaller and smaller 
as supplies thin out. 

Good customer relationships will be- 
come more important than ever. Under 
present plans, supplies to retailers will 
be based upon customers’ needs, and 
it is vital to the retailer to have his 
customer list stabilized, inasmuch as 
his allotment on re-orders will depend 
on sales. To get more, a retailer must 
prove a corresponding consistent sales 
gain. 

Inevitably, it must be expected that 
ways and means of evading the ration- 
ing system will be discovered. “Black 
Markets” undoubtedly will crop up, as 
they have in Europe, to plague us and 
to feed upon the softer elements in our 
society with a bent to the chisel. But 
the penalties will be stiff, and the un- 
patriotic chiseler will be unpopular, to 
say the least. In the Axis countries, 
death is meted out to ration law vio- 
lators, and even in England “black 
markets” have grown to such propor- 
tions that Parliament has been asked 
to impose the extreme penalty. 


NO PICNIC, NO PANIC 


Situated as we are in the United 
States, the severity of rationing will de- 
pend largely on how the average citi- 
zen co-operates. Hoarding will do him 
no good because his hoard will be de- 
ducted from his ration cafd at the 
outset. If he co-operates intelligently, 
rationing ought not to be too harsh. 

Once we get going, it is certain we 
will need revisions in rationing from 
time to time. As the kinks develop, 
they will be ironed out. In Britain 
there have been many new adoptions 
as these have stood up in tests. Lord 
Woolton, British Food Minister, re- 
cently announced one of the latest as 
encouragement in eating out at “Brit- 
ish Restaurants”—canteens which have 
been allotted increased rations for this 
purpose of supplementing the individ- 
ual diet. The selective principle also is 
fairly new in Britain. By it the ration 
is liberalized according to type of work 
performed and need. So we also can 
expect to learn as we go along. Ration- 
ing won’t be pleasant after our many 
years of comparative “fat living,” but 
given intelligent co-operation, it needn’t 
panic us. 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 





Due from Banks and Bankers . 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1942 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


-$ 847,671,415.75 











Gduciary powers, to secure 

















U. S. Government Obligations - « « « 1,040,616,951.25 
Public Securities ..... ° 64,954,112.75 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . o's 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ee 21,245,983.49 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . ‘ew ee 545,411,322.32 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ee 4,502,581.03 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . . 9,078,104.30 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . ..-.- ; 1,698,490.68 
2,542,978, 961.57 
Bank Buildings + . . *e . * - . . = . 10,849,016.19 
Other Real Estate ” . . o 7 . . 7 1,249,788.87 
Total Resources. . - + «$2,555,077,766.63 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits e.8 © 0). 6: ee eos $2,241,371,353.95 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 15,480,233.98 
$2,256,851,587.93 
Acceptances. . « 2 2 + « « $7,119,082.68 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for oem Cie 2,616,501.65 
4,502,581.03 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
EEN ES ae ae ee J 96,371.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . mag eight aecol b 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable April 1, Re ee as 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 
Foreign Branches . a ae Te. 1,276,882.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc. 10,026,938.15 
2,275,606,910.11 
Capital . . . . - « « « « « $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... .. . =. « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ..... . 19,470,856.52 
Total Capital Funds . ... . 279,470,856.52 


Total Liabilities . . . . . . . . .$2,955,077,766.63 


Securities carried at $14,948,732.76 in the above Statement Le aes for 
public monies as coguiond by tig ee 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the 
as of March 26, 1942, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





for other purposes. 
ish and French Branches 

















New Business Books 


THe Men Wuo Make THE Future. By 
Bruce Bliven. Buell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. $3. 
What American science is doing today. A 
stirring account of American pioneering and 
achievement based on interviews with lead- 
ing American scientists. 


PracticaL Business MetHops: A Mopern 
Guwe to Success. Halcyon House, Garden 
City, N. Y. $1.98. A series of 20 pamphlets 
on salesmanship and good business manage- 
ment. 


Tue Unknown Country. By Bruce Hutchi- 


son. Coward-McCann, New York, N. Y. $3.50. 


An unusually interesting and informative 
study of Canada and her people. 


Business EtigueTTeE: THE ABC or Mak- 
inc Goop. By Katharine Bleecker. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. $1.50. Guid- 
ance to personal behavior in business life. 


Atrways. By Henry Ladd Smith. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., New York, N. Y. $3.50. 
A vivid account of the rise of commercial 
aviation, America’s new giant industry. 


ARMS AND THE AFTERMATH. By Perrin 
Stryker. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. $1.75. A report on the eco- 
nomic and social upheaval that has begun 
to dislocate our lives. 
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PPORTUNITY isn’t dead. 
Q Some 20 years ago Hen- 

ry L. Doherty, then head of 
Cities Service and about a hun- 
dred subsidiary companies, called 
to New York executives from all 
over the country. Among them 
was a very young man, from 
Joplin, Mo., who, without bene- 
fit of college degree, had demon- 
strated unusual studiousness, in- 
dustriousness, intelligence. 

One month later he received a 
telegraphic summons to report at 
headquarters. Did it mean he 
was going to be fired? 

Frank Frueauff, Mr. Doherty's 
only partner, and then first vice-presi- 
dent of Cities Service, received him, 
told him that because of his unusually 
successful record in wrestling with dif- 
ficulties and solving utility problems, 
he was to be appointed Frueauff's as- 
sistant. 

Within 18 months Frueauff dropped 
dead. 

Instead of naming a successor, Mr. 
Doherty asked the young Missourian 
to carry on as best he could, pending 
selection of another vice-president. . . . 

The young man, W. Alton Jones, 
demonstrated such executive capacity 
that, when only 34, Mr. Doherty named 
him chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Doherty's health failed. 
Mr. Jones assumed active command. 
. » « Following Mr. Doherty’s death 
two years ago, Mr. Jones—as every- 
body anticipated—was elected presi- 
dent. 

In his 1941 annual report, Presi- 
dent Jones reveals these impressive 
facts: 

Cities Service and subsidiaries in the 
last 11 years have reduced funded 
debts, notes payable and preferred 
stocks outstanding $196,844,000, have 
invested $286,000,000 in construction 
and acquisitions, have increased net 
current assets and cash to $78,775,000, 
and last year paid direct taxes of $28,- 
500,000, representing an increase since 
1932 of more than $5 per common 
share of Cities Service. 

“Pete” Jones had to earn money be- 
fore he entered his ‘teens, worked at 
all kinds of hard jobs, won his way 
without one iota of “pull.” 


I am wondering how Charles A. 


Lindbergh will hit it off with Ford 


Motor. 
Like most men who rise to the top, 
Lindbergh is essentially  self-willed, 































































W. ALTON JONES 





ALFRED E. LYON 


headstrong, stubborn, insistent upon 
having his own way. The “Lone Eagle” 
never had to fit himself into teamwork. 
His appeasement advocacy has caused 
him to clash with his esteemed mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Dwight Morrow. 






Lindy will encounter at Ford’s 
other men of strong convictions, 
men accustomed to being obeyed. 
Henry Ford is an arch-individu. 
alist—if he hadn’t been, he never 
would have accomplished what 
he has accomplished. Charles E. 
Sorensen, Ford’s general man- 
ager, is a two-fisted, hard-hit. 
ting, human dynamo, accustomed 
to giving orders and to insisting 
upon their being obeyed unques- 
tioningly. Either Lindbergh will 
have to adapt himself to his 
entirely new atmosphere, will 
have to become co-operative, or 
—as I analyze the situation— 

will by and by find himself obliged to 
seek other employment. 


Many men have adopted many 
methods to land a job. But there 
is only one I know of who, today a 
big shot in business, won a toehold by 
collecting cigarette butts. 

It happened exactly at this season 
30 years ago. A young lad, Alfred E. 
Lyon, arrived at Grand Central from 
Canada in search of work. He had no 
friends, no plans, no prospects. Walk- 
ing along 42nd Street, he was attract- 
ed, at the corner of 6th Avenue, by a 
large display of Melachrino cigarettes 
in a window. He went in. 

“Is Melachrino a good company?” 
he asked. 

“It’s a swell company,” he was told. 

It is common in New York to see 
bums walking along curbstones pick- 
ing up cigar and cigarette butts. The 
youth collected cigarette butts galore. 
Then he went to the Melachrino com- 
pany, was referred to Leonard B. Mc- 
Kitterick, an executive, and asked for 
a job as salesman. 

“I’m sorry,” said McKitterick, “but 
we have no opening for a salesman 
just now.” 

“Oh,” replied Lyon, “so you are 
selling all the Melachrino cigarettes 
you want to?” 

Young Lyon emptied his bulging 
pockets on McKitterick’s desk. “Look, 
Mr. McKitterick, comparatively few of 
these butts I have picked up from gut- 
ters are Melachrinos. Don’t you think 
there is room for improvement?” 

“By gad, you're right!” exclaimed 
McKitterick. “You've got a job.” 

Starting at $15-a-week, Alfred Lyon 
began a meteoric rise in the tobacco 
world. In 1936 he became executive 
vice-president of Philip Morris & Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Why You Should Read 
FORBES—TODAY! 





Subscriber Alfred E. Polsz of Kansas City, Missouri, Reads FORBES Because: 


“The Insight and Foresight of FORBES 
Tell the Story of Its Success” 











A Few 1941 Predictions That 
Prepared FORBES Readers 
for 1942 Changes 


“Make Calculations on Basis America 
Will Go to War.” 
B. C. FORBES, May 15, 1941 


“It is imperative that no stone be left 
unturned to put U. S. industry on a 
24-hour basis.” 

B. C. FORBES, September 15, 1941 


“It appears likely now that in the next 
six months: 1. The U. S. will be tak- 
ing a shooting part in the conflict; 
2. Japan will delay until the last 
minute opening hostilities on the Axis 
side, but will forced to act eventu- 
ally by Germany.’ 

WILLIAM F. BROOKS, June 15, 1941 


“I am not so sanguine of quick success 
in the Pacific as certain of our naval 
leaders seem to be in Washington.” 


WILLIAM F. BROOKS, June 15, 1941 


“Every line of business will be affected 
by price-fixing devices and rationing 
through my to be applied to a 
growing list of commodities.” 

GENE ROBB, May 1, 1941 


. living costs will be 20% over 
pre- war days by Spring 
GENE ROBB, Telonder 15, 1941 


“Growing fear that American and Jap- 
anese navies will tangle in the Pacific, 
cutting off silk supplies, is causing 
hosiery headaches.” 

THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS, 
May 1, 1941 


“Large-scale synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, a ‘must’ for defense, will soon be 
Government-sponsored.” 


“ 


THE.PATTERN OF BUSINESS, 


July 15, 1941 








The editors of FORBES naturally felt good when they received the above statement from a subscriber. 


And they felt even better when our Research Department dug 
out of 1941 issues prediction after prediction that made the wane 
“reason” stand up. 


But equally gratifying to FORBES’ editors is the thought that 
in some small way they have helped readers to prepare for drastic 
changes and. . . avoid losses. 


This they are trying to do to an even greater extent in 1942. 


A few examples of FORBES editors’ predictions taken at random 
from 1941 issues, are listed at the left. 


But insight into business problems and their solutions and fore- 
sight in predicting what business can expect next are only two reasons 
why FORBES has successfully served executives with sound business 
information, interpretation and inspiration for the past 24 years! 


You undoubtedly have your own good reasons for reading 
FORBES today. 


Our editors would like to learn what they are by letter or on the 
convenient coupon below. 


Your comments will help our editors to direct their energies more 
effectively to your interests. 


So please co-operate with us by sending your comments at once 
on why you read FORBES today. 


FORBES, The Interpreter of Business 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. dle eee 


Dear Editors: 
FP tee TOS 22 bc cece ccc cccdecccdaewecd seecleci'swsececdoces 


CHEER HEHEHE EHH EEE EEE EEE ERE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE SHEESH HEHEHE EEE EEE EE ES 
SRST SHEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HOHE EEE EEE 
SORE HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EH EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE HEE EEE 


SOPH HHH H SHEET HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE ERE RHEE HEHEHE EEE EES 


I So acta a icc Sie Sus ROS la ele dooce PI ik oii ooak Kusteti sew debs bas 
Me waleeln Gireieae vet cawedtctevetds scceed TUNIS look sais shay ereie iG 4:58 DCaiiased sackets 
DRS at ak BS Settee Seite lan vw entte Wiig tea WU ot roc oa bo Cie nweaencuaa Wades 





Read FORBES Today for Insight Into Tomorrow’s Business Problems 
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Income Taxpayers! 


You need this new letter service: 


“TAXES IN REVIEW" 


How do ever-changing laws and inter- 
pretations affect your tax status? This 
new monthly letter discusses current 
rulings, their effect on taxpayers and 
reviews income tax laws in general. 
Non-technical . . . informative . . . 
concise . . . $5 annually. 

Write for complimentary copy of 

current issue. No obligation. 


bi IN REVIEW 
P. O. Box Providence, R. I. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES ——-INDUSTRIALS 


























DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR = COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 
On March 6 a dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the issued and outstanding $6.00 Cumu- 
lative Convertible Prior Preferred shares 
of the above corporation was declared by 
- Board of Directors, payable on April | 
1942, to shareholders of record on the - 








1939 1940 1941 wd November 


j books of the Company at the close of RECENT action of D-J industrial backs up belief that turn-about has been made 
usiness on March 16, 1942, . ° ° : 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. after two and one-half years of intermittent decline from wartime peak of re 
whet Sch fei “a aly March 12 low (98.32) limited i (102.73 “ 
ARMOUR *»> COMP Y nitial rally trom arc ow ° was limited in extent 9, th 
OF DELAWARE AN March 18) and did not entail the penalty of a drop into new low ground such ti 
On March 6 a quarterly dividend of one as was brought on by the premature rally of last December. On the secondary— de 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 





or “testing”—decline, the market held convincingly at 99.25, on March 31. 


share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 
30 CuuRCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


placing the late Adrian H. Larkin. 

Chris L. Christensen, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Celotex Corp. 

William F. Wise, executive vice- 
president of the Aviation Corp., and 
Thomas A. O’Hara, president of the 


manager. 

T. S. Olsen has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer of the General 
Baking Co., succeeding A. A. Clarke, 
who has resigned. 

Walter Williamson has been elected 
executive vice-president in charge of 
over-all administration of Westing- 





ne 
Geel ae et dee oe Present position is comparable to that of four years ago when market was 
Ri aay = ee — ot compressed under persistent selling of 1937-38 bear market and ready to spring @ 
Marth’ eS ete Senet upward. In eight months—March-November, 1938—it regained nearly two-thirds 0 
pe bree Ne as of its previous decline. Inflationary factors give present position added element 
P y give p po fr 
of strength. t 
I believe the industrial average has seen its low point for the entire war th 
period. First phase of new upswing should carry to 121-124. * 
a COLUMBIA —J. G. Dontey. 
a GAS & ELECTRIC 3 
i CORPORATION a 
— The Board of Directors has l 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A hd § 
0. 62, quarterly, $1.50 share 
te ongratulations : 
No. 52, quarterly, $1.25 per share . 
” Cumulative Preference Stock f 
o. 41, quarterly, $1.25 per share | 
payable on May 15, 1942, to, holders ot B. G. Neilson, vice-president of the president and general manager of the 
seine gt y hoe gi Brooklyn Union Gas Co., has been New York Shipbuilding Corp. where 
April 2, 1942 Secretary elected a director of the company, re- he has been vice-president and general 


SD ah | oe ee eee ee | ee 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable April 21, 1942 to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
April 14, 1942. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

Cuares J. Harpy, President 

Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 
April 3, 1942 


Colonial Ice Co., have been elected di- 
rectors of the Aviation Corp. 

Harold R. Bixler has been appoint- 
ed personnel director of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. For 
the past 12 years he has been assist- 
ant to the manager of industrial rela- 
tions of the Union Carbide Co. 

R. S. Campbell has been appointed 


house Electric Supply Co. He has been 

a vice-president of the freetannd since 

1938. | 
Carl I. Collins has ‘ane elected ex- 

ecutive vice-president and a director 

of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. He 

has been a district manager of opera- 

tions of American Steel and Wire Co. 

for several years. 
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Latin American Bonds 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE United States and South Amer- 

ican countries are collaborating 
more closely. As a result, there has 
been increasing interest in the bonds 
of these countries. 

Investors had very painful experi- 
ences with these bonds following the 
1920’s boom. 

The situation has changed for the 
better, but whether that will be per- 
manent or not, remains to be seen. 

I merely give some data, without any 
recommendation, one way or the other. 
It is up to each investor to appraise 
the outlook for continued good rela- 
tions with South America, and then 
decide whether to buy these bonds or 
not. 

In 1941 Latin American countries 
exported to the United States $106,- 
000,000 more than they purchased 
from us, the first favorable balance of 
trade in years. In 1940, for example, 
these countries had an adverse bal- 
ance of trade of $63,000,000. 

Brazil had an export balance of 
$36,000,000 in 1941, compared with 
an adverse balance of $5,000,000 in 
1940. Chile’s favorable balance of 
$54,000,000 was $33,000,000 ahead 
of 1940. Uruguay’s favorable balance 
increased to $21,000,000 last year 
from $6,000,000 the previous year. 

Argentina had an export balance of 
$57,000,000 last year, compared with 
an import balance of $23,000,000 in 
1940. However, it is reported that the 
American government looks with dis- 
favor upon Argentina’s failure to sev- 
er relations with the Axis nations. 
While Chile has acted likewise, it is 
felt that her position is a little more 
vulnerable to Japanese attack than is 
Argentina. 

As long as the war lasts, obviously 
the United States and South American 
countries must necessarily be greatly 
dependent on each other for various 
commodities and goods. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to estimate the post- 
war status; but there is a reasonable 
chance of co-operation and close rela- 
tions being continued. 
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Readers presumably are familiar 
with our imports from South Ameri- 
ca, such as coffee, cocoa, oil, tin, ni- 
trates, etc. 

Among many Latin American bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change are: 


Price 

about 
Argentine 44s, 1971 .......... 72 
NE oc ie sce dsedeeas 31 
Ce Bs idence viaccess 15 
Ne | 45 
Minas Geraes (Brazil) 614s, 1958 14 
Rio de Janeiro 8s, 1946 ........ 13 


In addition, there are various un- 
listed obligations of sub-divisions of 
South American countries, such as the 
City of Bogata, Colombia 8s, 1945, 
around 18; Dept. of Caldas (Colom- 
bia) 714s, 1946, around 13; City of 
San Paulo (Brazil) 6s, 1943, around 
13. 

Both Brazil and Chile are operating 
under debt service plans. The Brazil- 
ian plan calls for 25% payments on 
the three listed government issues un- 
til March, 1944. The Chilean plan has 
been operating since 1936 and pay- 
ments are based on the Treasury’s par- 
ticipation in profits of the Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation as well as on 
taxes received from operation of cop- 
per mines. Only bonds that have as- 
sented to the plan receive payments, 
and all the listed government assented 
bonds participate equally regardless of 
coupon rate. 1942 payments have al- 
ready been made. 

The Colombia 3s, 1970, were ex- 
changed for the two issues of the 6s 
of 1961. Interest is being paid at the 
full rate. Although Colombia had an 
adverse trade balance with this coun- 
try, its total trade figures show an ex- 
port balance for 1941. In addition, the 
country has substantial wealth, includ- 
ing gold, silver, and platinum; and its 
coffee industry is also profitable. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


















De you oum 
THESE STOCKS? 


Allis Chalmers Gen. Motors 
Boeing Airplane Gen. Foods 
DuPont Gen. Electric 
Monsanto Chem. U.S. Ind. Alc. 
Air Reduction Skelly Oil 
Am.CyanamidB ‘Fiintkote 

Dow Chemical Nat. Dairy Pr. 
Union Carbide Stand. Oil N. J. 
Ches. & Ohio Texas Company 


IMELY comment on the 
outlook for these active 
issues, including a special 
analysis of the Chemical In- 


dustry, appears in this new 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin FM-16 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury <A Ve: Boston, Mass. 
a 2 ar ON 

YOUTCAN' 
2 oN ra S S 


CONTROL YOUR FATE 


ONLY one power control male yee de denier ¥ ea 
fate—the strange force Mind Power. 

it! Command it to obey you! rege the 
obstacles that keep you from happiness and 
success. 


White Today for FREE Book 


And learn how the Rosicrucians can help you 
develop this inner power. Thousands have 
already learned how tc improve their posi- 
tions in life through these teachings. nd 
for your copy of “The Mastery of Life.” 
Address: Scribe Q. N. L. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 


























T he value of Forbes | 
Magazine to the | 
advertiser is based |} 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 

















AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS. The directors of the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation today declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on the 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, and a dividend of 
50 cents a share on the common stock, payable 
May 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 14, 1942. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer- 
Wilmington, Del., April 1, 1942. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


O man can tell whether he is rich 
N or poor by turning to his ledger. 
It is the heart that makes a man 
rich. He is rich or poor according to 
what he is . . . not according to what 
he has. —BEECHER. 


He that respects himself is safe from 
others; he wears a coat of mail that 
none can pierce. —LONGFELLOW. 


Nothing is. All things are merely in 
the process of becoming. 
—WapbsworTH. 


Many persons might have attained 
to wisdom had they not assumed that 


they already possessed it. —SENECA. 


Any man who leads the regular and 
temperate life, not swerving from it in 
the least degree where his nourishment 
is concerned, can be but little affected 
by other disorders or incidental mis- 
haps. Whereas, on the other hand, I 
truly conclude that disorderly habits 
of living are those which are fatal. 

—Cornako. 


Democracy has the only approach 
to human relationships that can make 
for a free flow of life forces. 

—Dr. Frank Kincpon. 


When a deed is done for Freedom, 
through the broad earth’s aching 
breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trem- 
bling on from East to West. 

-—LowELL. 


If you choose to represent the vari- 
ous parts in life by holes upon a table, 
of different shapes—some circular, 
some triangular, some square, some 
oblong,—and the persons acting these 
parts by bits of wood of similar shapes, 
we shall generally find that the tri- 
angular person has got into the square 
hole, the oblong into the triangular. 
and a square person has squeezed him- 
self into the round hole. The officer 
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and the office, the doer and the thing 
done, seldom fit so exactly that we can 
say they were almost made for each 
other. —Sypney SMITH. 


Some people just can’t unbend and 
be human until misfortune has taken 
the starch out of them. 

—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


When a man says money can do any- 
thing, that settles it: he hasn’t any! 
—Ep. Howe. 


The men and women whose friend- 
ship you enjoy are those who have 
seen, done and felt the most. 

—Ra.pu K. STRESSMAN. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
There was a man in our town, 


The chump thought he was wise. 
He swore it was his policy 

He’d never advertise; 
But then, one day, he advertised 

And thereby hangs a tale— 
His ad was set in six-point type 

And headed “Sheriff's Sale.” 

—PHILTYPER’s BULLETIN. 


OO MMMM, 


A Text 


If my people shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will 
heal their land. 
—CHRONICLES (2) 7:14. 


Sent in by Sam Luyendyk, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


A SMM 





A body of men holding themselves 
accountable to nobody ought not to 
be trusted by anybody. 


—Tuomas Paine. 


The difference between intelligence 
and an education is this—that intelli. 
gence will make you a good living. 

—Cuar.es F. Ketrerinc. 


Yes! to this thought I hold with firm 
persistence; 

The last result of wisdom stamps it 
true; 

He only earns his freedom and exis. 
tence 

Who daily conquers them anew. 


—GOETHE. 


Fires can’t be made with dead em- 
bers, nor can enthusiasm be stirred by 
spiritless men. Enthusiasm in our daily 
work lightens effort and turns even 
labor into pleasant tasks.—BaLpwin. 


Ideas are funny little things. They 
won't work unless you do. 


—Co.umsia REcorp. 


A committee is a body that keeps 
minutes and wastes hours. 


—WALL STREET JourNAL. 


“I believe in God” is the most im- 
portant thing which you and I can 
speak, for all eternity depends on what 
we say.—F. Howarp Catianan, D.D. 


Life is just an eternal struggle to 
keep one’s earning capacity up to one’s 
yearning capacity. —KrEoLiTE News. 


When a man becomes too big to take 
orders, he is too small to give them. 
—Mopern SELLING. 


“I can’t do it” never yet accom- 
plished anything; “I will try” has per- 


formed wonders. 
—GeorcE P. BurNnHAM. 


I am a great believer in Luck. The 
harder I work the more of it I seem 
to have. —CoLeMaAn Cox. 


The one who keeps the stars in their 
place can keep us in our place. There 
is no depression for good deeds, and 
that is all that business consists of, and 
that is our real business. 

—Henry N. Kost. 


Sentiment is the poetry of the imag: 
ination. —LAMARTINE. 
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Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Back Them Up... 


Take care of your Office Machines 


so they can have more War Machines 


_ Underwood can help! 


What does this add up to? Calling for Underwood 
Maintenance Service in i:me adds up to a 
heap of good sense ... and helps vour country. 
Today, every Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine is precious because it must 
be made to last longer. A Maintenance Agree- 
ment will do that and keep them in tip-top 
condition. And instruct your staff to call for 
Underwood Service when any one of your 
machines gives less than its usual efficient 
performance. 
“A stitch in time saves nine” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N. Y. 


Nationwide Service 


Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 





be 


Take a letter to all Executives, Miss Bel. “Your 
typewriters, because of the present emergency, 
have become more valuable than ever. I know 
your typists do their best to keep them at top 
efficiency by proper cleaning. But the best 
possible conservation measure is to take ad- 
vantage of the Underwood Maintenance 
Agreement. This provides for regular inspec- 
tion of your machines. It is, in effect, an 
insurance policy covering the efficient opera- 
tion of your typewriters. Ask us for details.” 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost” 


He’s in the Army now! Better take good care of 
that Sundstrand Payroll Machine, honey! It 
takes Uncle Sam’s approval to get you a new 
one. Remember this one thing. There is some 
one in the Underwood Maintenance Depart- 
ment always at the other end of the phone. 
“Never put off ’til tomorrow...” 


Supplies, too, belong in your Conservation program. 
Did you ever think of how important they are 
at a time like this? For instance, you want 
ribbons and carbon papers that give the clear- 
est possible reproduction with longest possible 
wear. The answer is Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Supplies. Who else should you turn to for 
such supplies, but the maker of the machines 
themselves? 










Sal he fa lia upbraids 1e 


with the waste of time” 





WASTED BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS CAN BE SAVED BY 


Addressograph-Multigraph Methods 


The urgency for maximum production empha- Such simplification is the keynote of Addresso- 
sizes the value of methods that avoid lag  graph-Multigraph methods used for produc- 
caused by wasted time. Simplification in the _ tion and allied activities. Brain hours and hand 
organized use of necessary information can go hours are saved. Procedures are co-ordinated. 


far toward saving time and speeding results. Mistakesare eliminated. Production is increased. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: You are entitled to the services of our Methods 
Department in helping to extend the use of your present equipment. If you are interested 


in receiving up-to-date information, it is available to you on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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